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INDIAN AND AMERICAN COTTON. * 


THERE is no subject of such vast practical im- 
portance to the people of the Southern States, 
as that of Cotton. Constituting their great sta- 
ple commodity ; powerfully associated, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the interest and avoca- 
tions of all; their great source of prosperity in the 
past, and their chief prospect for future wealth and 
power ; the nurture, and, so to speak, the cradle 
of great commercial and political communities: 
its interests demand and enchain the attention of 
all,—the statesman, as well as the planter and 
merchant,—and are not unworthy of the consid- 
eration of the mere theoretical philosopher. The 
simple plant, which, in the days of Herodotus, 
was confined, in its cultivation, to the regions 
beyond the “yellow Ganges,” and whose pro- 
duct is spoken of by him, (lib. iii, c. 106,) as “a 
sort of wool superior to that of sheep, and grow- 
ing upon wild bushes,” has now become a tow- 
ering tree, sheltering the nations of the earth, 
and, in whose branches, the birds of every cli- 
mate rest. This figure, though somewhat para- 
doxical, is not a hyperbole. ‘The influence of 
Cotton, since its introduction into the West, has 
been powerful upon the destiny of man. It, and 
its resulting manufactures, have wonderfully ex- 
pedited civilization. Employment and habits of 
industry have been furnished to millions, who 
would otherwise have been sunk in squalidness 
and sloth. The discoveries of Arkwright and 
Whitney,—each a Columbus of a new hemis- 
phere,—have given an impulse to all the other 
mechanical arts; and the means of comfortable 
subsistence, food and clothing, without which it 
is astale truism to say that no people can be 
intelligent or happy,—have been diffused, broad- 
cast, among wide populations, previously eleva- 
ted but little above aboriginal destitution. The 
great intercourse of nations has also been sensi- 
bly directed by this cause. Commerce has been 
dignified from mere trafficking ventures and 
coastwise bartering, to noble expeditions for the 
true Golden Fleece ; and nations, as distant “as 
Indus from the Pole,” have been united inbonds 
of brotherhood, more efficacious than all the 
treaties ef Amiens or Ghent: for they have, in 
their ligatures of peace, principles which even 
the sneering Rochefoucault, or the wilier Mac- 





“1. East India Cotton.—Art. Vil. Southern Quarterly Re- 
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2. On the Cultivation of Cotton in India—by A. Joxgs.— 
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chiavel, w would have regarded as ‘ample: : the 
prine ules of mutual interest. In this sense, 
Cotton may be called the great pacificator of 
nations; and to its influence upon commerce, 
may he attributed the long continuance of that 
wonderful peace, which now, for more than a 
generation, has almost turned the sword into the 
ploughshare, and the spear into the pruning- 
hook: a peace, without a parallel in the chap- 
ters of any history. 

We are aware that what we have here said 
of the influence of this “woollén bush” of Hero- 
dotus, will be deemed extravagant; and that 
many will think that we have attributed to Cot- 
ton what is due to other causes. Perhaps it is 
so; but we believe that a discerning cye will 
find that it,as much as any one cause,_ has 
brought about the great results we have indica- 
ted. Those results, and their connection, might 
be much more forcibly elaborated; but it does 
not enter into our purpose, at the present time, 
to open that field. We have taken, as a rubric 
for this article, two productions of the periodical 
press, connected with important discussions now 
agitating our countrymen, concerning our great 
national staple; and to some considerations 
based upon them, we propose to direct our atten- 
tion. In so doing, we shall draw freely upon 
the information they furnish. They are, both, 
articles of exceeding interest. The one, from 
the Southern Quarterly, developes some start- 
ling facts in the history of that stupendous com- 
mercial monopoly, the East India Company, 
and especially of her efforts to destroy the agri- 
cultural prosperity,—the Cotton cultivation,—of 
the Southern States of our confederacy, and to 
divert that cultivation to the British possessions 
in Asia. It draws its data, from publications 
made under the eye of the Company, and which, 
therefore, so far as they are unfavorable to her 
character, are certainly worthy of credence. 
Verily, they give us some strange “secrets from 
the prison-house.” 

The other publication before us, is an attempt 
to show the utter futility of the efforts to deprive 
the South of what her opponents,—mingling the 
question with other considerations,—are pleased 
to call, “the unhallowed monopoly of the Cotton 
production of the world.” The writer makes 
some seasonable hits at those pseudo-philoso- 
phers and croaking econumists among us, who 
are crying out lustily, with voices attuned by 
previous as in the art of alarm, that the 
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Cotton trade of our country is about to be bro- 
ken down by an irresistible rival, and that it is, 
therefore, time to direct our capital and industry 
into other channels,—to raise up a barrier to 
fence off competition,--in short, that it is pro- 
per, for this great reason, at once to adopt that 
universal specific, a high protective tariff. Ve- 
rily, the necessity of such a plea, for such a 
purpose, proves that the days of delusion have 
not yet past, and that to political economists, as 
to other dolts, experience is,—-in the quaint but 
brilliant simile of Coleridge,—“like the stern- 
lights of a ship, illuminating only the track over 
which they have passed.” 

But with the political views and purposes of 
the publications before us, we have nought to 
do. Our pages are consecrated to what we 
consider better and higher objects than all the 
petty wrangling and cross-road criticisms of 
mere partisan chevaliers Pindustrie. We wish 
to put our readers in possession of some whole- 
some facts, from which they may deduce what- 
soever conclusions they please. This will not 
be inconsistent with the plan of the Magnolia. 
A Southern flower, warmed by a Southern sun, 
it must breathe a Southern fragrance. And 
surely, amid its beautiful blossoms, around which 
the sweetest song-birds warble,—and chief of 
all, that “wild-wood Matthews”—mimic and po- 
et,—the gay mocking-bird—surely here, no 
more fitting companion could be found, than the 
pale yet potent, the mild yet magic, flower of the 
Cotton-Plant. 

But we must not wander. The subject before 
us naturally divides itself into two branches, 
both subsidiary to one question:—Are there any 
good reasons to apprehend serious injury to the 
South, from the efforts which are making to 
stimulate the culture of Cotton in British India ? 
Let us first consider the contrivances which have 
been adopted, and are now going on, to accom- 
plish that end. 

All our readers are aware of the existence of 
the Kast India Company; but few, we believe, 
are conscious of the vast power, and almost 
boundless resources, which it possesses. Our 
country, prolific, as it has been, in stupendous 
monopolies, presents no counterpart to this. In- 
to its history, we need not enter: suffice it to 
say, a company of merchants and adventurers, 
incorporated, in the year 1708, under the title of 
“The United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land, trading to the East Indies,” now possess 
unlimited political and commercial power over 
an extent of territory, in the fairest regions of 
Southern Asia, equalling the whole American 
Union, and compassing a population of near one 
hundred and fifty millions of inhabitants, It is 








true that the British Parliament has, at various 
times, limited, by enactment, the powers of this 
formidable corporation, and that they are bound 
to recognise, as dutiful subjects, their liege-lady, 
the Queen; paying annually to the mother- 
country, an immense bonus for their privileges ; 
yet the dapper merchants of Threadneedle- 
street—the men “with quills behind their ears”— 
exercise as despotic a sway, over the realms 
from Madras to Caboo!, as ever Nunkomar or 
Tippoo Saib did in their more limited dominions. 
The destiny of millions is settled, with the facili- 
ty of a balance-sheet, by a few directors assem- 
bled in a counting-house of a narrow street in 
London. The indignant eloquence of Burke 
and Fox wrenched some of their power from 
them in 1784, and Mr. Pitt was forced to erecta 
Board of Control, dependent on the Crown, to 
superintend the civil and military government, 
and the revenues of the Company ; and the no- 
minal direction of affairs was placed in the hands 
of the ministry. But this was little restraint 
upon a “soulless body,” the field of whose oper- 
ations was so distant, that the voice of distress 
could never be heard in England. Besides, the 
stipends of the Company were too grateful to 
government, to excite inquiry in regard to the 
means by which they were raised: and “histo- 
rians” were ever ready to stamp as wild vision- 
aries and shallow witlings, any subsequent Sher- 
idans, who should raise their voice in behalf of 
suffering humanity. 

The course of the East India Company has 
ever been such as might have been expected 
from the character of their institution. Com- 
posed of men, whose whole purpose was pecu- 
niary profit,and armed with all the military 
power that exhaustless resources could supply, 
it has gone on in a system of deliberate tyran- 
ny,—robbing the natives of their wealth and 
possessions, and grinding out of them, by the 
hard hand of relentless oppression, all that sweat 
and sinews could produce. Warren Hastings 
has been cursed, for half-a-century, as a black- 
hearted demon, for plundering a few widows 
and princes; and yet these sleek and slippered 
corporators,—“the head and front of the whole 
offending,”—who have fattened, with the vora- 
city of the daughter of the horse-leech, upon the 
food and fortunes of famished millions,—have 
been sitting, with dignified serenity, in “World’s 
Conventions,” and dispensing homilies upon 
philanthropy and Christian benevolence, to the 
benighted savages of America. Little children 
have been taught to sing anthems to them, as 
models of disinterested charity, and whole popu- 
lations are ready to vote them places among 
the canonized many of Westminster Abbey. 
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God send them sound slumbers in that seulptur- 
ed repository of much duplicity and dulness! 

This brings us to another more immediate 
topic. Although the East India corporators 
have been assiduous to swell their political 
power, yet it has been solely to increase their 
commercial profits. Such is alWays the case, 
whenever the system, de faire le commerce en 
sultan et de faire la guerre en marchand, pre- 
vails. Their first object,—or rather the object 
of their predecessors before the act of incorpora- 
tion,—was merely, as the caption of the charter 
imports, to trade for the commodities of the 
East. Those commodities were the same for 
centuries. India had been the hot-house which 
had supplied Europe with all her spices, gums, 
medicinal drugs, dye-stufls, perfumery; with 
ivory, gold-dust, and tropical fruits; with tea, 
coffee, rice and opium. Here the far-famed dia- 
monds of Golconda were found. Not content 
with exchanging the products of British manu- 
facture, for these spontaneous tributes of India— 
for this “barbaric pearl and gold”—the “United 
Company of Merchants,” when they had ob- 
tained a foothold—undisputed political sway— 
converted Hindostan and the Burman Empire 
into one great Plantation. The native princes 
were deposed, and overseers, invested with 
plenary powers, placed in their stead, to enforce 
the one object, of reaping the rich harvests of 
the soil. The proprietors, with the keenuess of 
perception of Baillie Nicol Jarvie, saw that these 
fat lands, and this immense muscular force, 
could not be better appropriated than to agri- 
cultural ends. A system of servitude, called the 
ryotty system, was established, and the dusky 
millions were duly marched each morning, un- 
der the appellation of ryots, to their unceasing 
and excessive toil. Ryotty and ryots indeed !— 
what are they but synonymes for the most ab- 
ject and wretched slavery ever devised! And 
yet, it is thus that the British “philanthropists”— 
while denouncing our institutions,—in their own 
vocabularies and for their own purposes, “molli- 
fy damnation with a phrase.” 

Let us be somewhat more explicit. The sys- 
tem of control exercised in India, is briefly this: 
The whole of the territory is farmed out, upon 
long leases, by the Company, to some of the 
wealthier natives, called Zemindars, or to Brit- 
ish emigrants; who again let it out to sub-ten- 
ants, under whom the ryots hold. They are a 
species of subinfeudatories, who render to their 
landlords, the heaviest rack-rent. So dense is 
the population, and so excessive the demands of 
their overseers, that the ryots do not obtain suf- 
ficient to meet the absolute wants of nature. 
Thousands die annually of actual starvation. In 





two years, it is estimated that over five hun- 
dred thousand perished in this manner. Unlike 
the system of associated labor in the Southern 
States, the masters are not compelled by law to 
provide for the subsistence of their slaves; and 
when a ryot becomes sick, or unable to work 
from the infirmities of age or disease, he is suf- 
fered to perish, uncared for and unpitied. Such 
is the condition of more than a hundred millions 
of people ! 

The chief articles of agriculture, which have 
been hitherto produced in India, under British 
control, are indigo, rice, sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
and opium. All of these productions, with the 
exception of the last, had been previously culti- 
vated in America. All of them, except cotton, 
the Company has succeeded in bringing to great 
perfection, and in superseding with them, to a 
considerable extent, the competition of the rest 
of the world. Tabular exhibits might be fur- 
nished, to prove this; but we shall spare our 
readers the infliction of these,—for we think 
with Carlyle, that there are no fallacies like 
statistics, and that tables may be found to prove 
almost any thing. The fact we have asserted, 
is well established, and we shall therefore pro- 
ceed at once to inquire, by what means has the 
East India Company succeeded so wonderfully 
in superseding other countries in their staple 
growths. In some of these, we shall find an 
index to what we are to expect in relation to 
cotton. 

The climate and soil of the Carnatic, and its 
adjacent territories, are peculiarly suited to the 
cultivation of indigo, rice, sugar and tobacco. 
Experiments convinced the Company, that, if 
they could prevail upon the British government, 
by either bribes or sophisms, to cripple the ca- 
pacities of their great articultural rivals, in these 
productions,—the West Indies,—it would be ea- 
sy to make splendid investments of their super- 
fluous capital,—already swollen to repletion by 
the opium trade ;—they could wring from the 
labor of the teeming ryots, dividends and profits 
that had not been realised since the days of the 
Nabob of Arcot. The prize was too tempting 
not to warrant an effort. All the means that in- 
genuity, whetted by long mercantile practice, 
and backed by inexhaustible wealth, could com- 
mand, were brought into play. Tables of sta- 
tistics,—those sophisms of the counting-house— 
and volumes of logic, written with all the energy 
of penniless authors in hunt of bread, were 
poured upon the British public. The shocking 
immorality of West-India slavery was the great 
cry. Wilberforce and Clarkson were inveigled 
into the chorus. It was preached from the pul- 
pit, with the full fury of fanaticism, and gener- 
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ous sisters of charity, who had long since pass- 
ed life’s equinoctial line, busied themselves in 
every village of England, in establishing some 
“Brick-lane Branch of the Grand Ebenezer Abo- 
lition of Negro-Slavery Society.” John Bull 
has always been a very tender-hearted old gen- 
tleman; and, having a gouty foot, nothing was 
easier than to persuade him that the tears, 
which were forced to his eyes, were the over- 
flowings of benevolence. In vain did the solid 
eloquence of the accomplished Wyndham, or 
the bull-dog pertinacity of Mr. Pitt, resist the 
torrent. In vain did the mild and truly-philan- 
thropic Monk Lewis, in his “Journal of a West- 
India Planter,’—or Bryan Edwards, the sober- 
minded author of the “History of the West-In- 
dies,”—assert, from ocular observation, that the 
condition of the Africans in those islands, was as 
favorable as it could be made,—and that there 
were sinister motives at the bottom of the plea 
in favor of abolition. The covert efforts of the 
East India Company,—and they were as the 
fountain of all this mock-philanthropy,—were, in 
a series of years, successful. Continued en- 
croachments produced, in August, 1833, the pas- 
sage of an act by Parliament, for the abolition 
of slavery throughout the British West-Indies. 
The Company had, however, in the meantime, 
by the most unrighteous instigation and assist- 
ance, produced the insurrection in San Domin- 
go, and destroyed the prosperity and rivalship 
of that once flourishing island.* Ogé, a desper- 
ate but penniless mulatto, at Paris, was taken by 
Clarkson to London, and furnished with military 
supplies and equipments, with which he sailed to 
the “indigo island,” and there originated, in 
1790, the first insurrection, which whelmed in 
blood that beautiful key of the Carribean gulf. 
By such means as these,—aided by the steady 
encouragement of the British government, which 
has favored their productions in preference to 
all others,—the East India Company have been 
able to succeed in their agricultural designs, 
and to supply the markets of the world with 
their staple commodities, to the measurable ex- 
clusion ofall less favored competitors. In the 
article of opium, they have always had a mono- 
poly: for the consumption of it being chiefly in 
China, they have had to fear “no rival near the 
throne.” The decree of the Emperor, forbid- 
ding its importation into his ports, struck terror 
into the government at Calcutta; and the war 
which has ensued,—unjust in its whole incep- 
tion, conduct and objects,—is but another effort 


- to further the designs and interests of this de- 


mon Company, whatsoever violation of justice 


* For the proofs of this startling assertion, we refer to the 
article in the Southern Quarterly, p. 470. 





or humanity it may occasion. From the bottom 
of our souls do we regret, that the “black-haired 
children of the sun” have not been able to main- 
tain the integrity of their decree, and of their 
territory, against the insatiable lust for power of 
the pseudo Mjstress of the Seas. 

Although the eflorts of the East India Com- 
pany were first directed against those countries 
which competed with them in the production of 
sugar, rice, indigo and tobacco, they did not stop 
here. Cotton had, for a long period, been cul- 
tivated in India, for the supply of the Asiatic 
markets. No idea was entertained of attempt- 
ing its exportation, in any large quantities, be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope. But when the 
extension of British dominion into Affghanistan, 
and the regions above the Nerbudda, opened 
fresh millions for sérvitude, the Company were 
inspired with a desire to furnish a quota,—even 
a monopoly of the raw material for the spindles 
and looms of Europe. With them, it has al- 
ways been a maxim that, where there is a wish, 
there is a way. Having comparatively little 
cost of production to pay, they felt satisfied that, 
if they could cripple the energies of other Cot- 
ton growers, as they had of the Indigo and 
Sugar planter, they could overcome the natural 
impediments of their situation, an ungenial cli- 
mate,and their great remoteness-—-and soon sup- 
ply the manufactories of Manchester and Liv- 
erpool. This stimulated their exertions against 
the West Indies, and hastened that finale of 
emancipation, which we have already recited. 
But they were met, at the threshold, by another 
more serious difficulty. The Cotton grown in 
India, and known in mercantile phrase as Surats, 
was of*a far inferior quality to that produced in 
the United States; and no machinery was in 
use, by which properly to fit it for market. They 
at once set themselves at work to remedy these 
evils. Agents were despatched to the United 
States,—Captain Bayles will be recollected,—to 
procure the best seed, and overseers acquainted 
with the American mode of cultivation. Proper 
machinery,—gins and presses,—of the most im- 
proved kind, were imported from Europe: and 
every internal arrangement made, necessary for 
the enterprise. 

But the lessons, learned in preyieus competi- 
tion, were not now to be forgotten by the Honor- 
able East India Company. They had broken 
up the associated labor of the West Indies: why 
could they not now cripple the peculiar institu- 
tions of the Southern States? That was the 
question. Nothing could be done directly: they 
must therefore resort to indirection. The old 


stalking-horse of “philanthropy” was revived. 
Knowing that a large portion of the American 
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people, in the Northern and New-England 
States, were opposed to the existence of slavery 
in the abstract, they atonce conceived the scheme 
of embroiling them with their fellow-country- 
men, upon this delicate subject. Missionaries 
were sent to New-England to preach the new 
lights of faith, which had dawned upon the ten- 
der consciences of their British brethren. It is 
an undoubted fact, that the notorious Thompson 
was employed and paid by the Honorable Com- 
pany, for this purpose. We would wager our 
right to the freedom of speech, that, could his 
credentials have been examined, they would 
have been found bearing test at the East India 
House. Glad we are that the “gentle Elia,”— 
Charles Lamb,—had then ceased his laborious 
clerkship, and that his curious autograph was 
never added to such damnatory documents. 

We will not dwell upon the arts which,—little 
suspected as they are,—have given birth to the 
fanatical excitement now prevailing in England 
and at the North, against our domestic institu- 
tions. Deeply designed as it has been, we think 
it will not be effectual. There is too much good 
sense and patriotic feeling among the broad 
masses of intelligent freemen, along the Hudson, 
the Susquehannah, and the Merrimac, to permit 
them to listen, with any favor, to the wild fanati- 
cism of the spawn of foreign purlieus,—though 
they may come wrapped up in the hypocritical 
surplice,—or to the lunatic ravings of such in- 
spired madmen, as the wo-begone pastor of the 
Hollis’-street church, or the servile incumbent of 
the “Duchy of Braintree,”—who are vainly fired 
with the fond folly of aping such pitiful go-be- 
tweens as Wilberforce and Clarkson. The peo- 
ple of the North will not be long in finding, that 
these phrenzied agitators and their associates 
“do but row the bark”—it is the East India 
Company that “steer.” 

The utter impracticability of effecting any 
thing for the culture of cotton in India, by these 
efforts to unsettle and destroy the associated la- 
ber of the South, will, we think, be apparent to 
all, without the aid of argument. We have 
deemed it proper, however, to bring to the no- 
tice of our readers, the means which are being 
used,—believing that they are not generally 
known. We will now proceed to the second 
branch of our subject, and show, from reasons 
which are, at least, satisfactory to us, that we 
have no serious cause to apprehend any formi- 
dable rivalry, in the culture of cotton, from the 
British possessions in Asia. 

1. The vast distance of India from the Euro- 
pean markets, and the long, dangerous and cir- 
cuitous routes, which vessels have to pursue, 
must always constitute insurmountable barriers 
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to any formidable competition with the United 
States. These difficulties retarded intercourse 
with India, for many centuries. The first com- 
merce was carried on through the interior of the 
Continent, by way of the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. The discovery of the passage 
around the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de 
Gama, in 1497, diverted trade from these chan- 
nels. But the voyage around the cabo tormen- 
toso, as it was more appropriately called by 
Bartholomew Diaz, is almost as tedious and 
perilous as the route once followed by the cara- 
vans of Alexandria and Aleppo. From four to 
six months are required for this purpose; while 
not as many weeks are consumed in the passage 
from Charleston or New-Orleans, to Liverpool 
or Havre. As great a disproportion exists in 
the expenses of freight. The average freight 
on American cotton, does not exceed one cent 
per pound. From Calcutta or Bombay, the 
freight, on an average, can never be less, per 
pound, than two cents. This, when taken in 
connection with the intrinsic inferiority of the 
India product, makes a vast disparity. The difler- 
ence in marine insurance is equally great. The 
length and dangers of the voyage are such, that 
a policy cannot be effected on the cotton from 
Madras, at less than half-a-cent per pound: 
while the insurance on thé same, from the Uni- 
ted States, does not exceed one quarter ofa 
cent. Trifling as this appears, it yet makes a 
sensible difference in favor of the American 
producer, in the rates at which he can dispose of 
his crop. 

2. The greater facility with which the cotton 
of the Southern States can be conveyed to the 
shipping ports, gives us a decided superiority. 
The roads in India are excessively bad. “All 
the inland trade of Bombay,” says McCulloch, 
in his accurate Dictionary, “has to be carried on 
by means of roads that are seldom available for 
carriages, and which can only be used by pack- 
bullocks and camels.” This mode of transpor- 
tation is necessarily slow and expensive. The 
cotton region of India is intersected by few na- 
vigable streams. Immense mountains cut off 
much of it from the sea. The eastern shores of 
the Indus itself, spread into vast sandy deserts, 
sixty miles in width. How is it with the South- 
ern States, in these respects? Every portion of 
the cotton region is irrigated by fine navigable 
streams, which afford unequalled facilities for 
direct transportation, and are, in their distribu- 
tion and conveniences, not unlike the beautiful 
mechanism in the veins and arteries of the hu- 
man body. For ready access to these, our ter- 
ritory offers no obstructions to good roads ; and, 
in some sections, railways have already been 
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constructed, which have wonderfully cheapened 
the expenses of transportation. In this particu- 
lar, we have, therefore, a decided advantage. 
The expense of inland transportation in India is 
estimated at one cent per pound ; in our country, 
at not more than one-fourth of a cent. This es- 
timate, if it errs at all, is in favor of the Indian 
product. 

3. The enormous land tax in India, tends great- 
ly to swell the cost of production. We have al- 
ready stated, ina previous part of this article, 
the tenure by which the ryots or laboring class- 
es hold their lands. The proprietors exact from 
them, an immense rent. One half of all their 
produce, whether rice, sugar, opium, tobacco or 
cotion, is claimed by the East India Company, 
and most mercilessly extorted. The Presidency 
of Madras alone furnished, in this manner, in 
the year 1828—’29, froma population of but fit- 
teen millions, a revenue to the government of 
near twenty-five millions of dollars. And yet 
its principal town only had, for the same years, 
a joint amount of exports and imports, of about 
four millions of dollars. This exorbitant tax 
weighs heavily upon the capacities of the coun- 
try for production, and greatly enhances the 
cost of their cotton. Itis very moderately estima- 
ted, by the writer before us, as equivalent to one 
cent per pound. It*cannot be less than that 
sum. No such tax as this exists in the United 
States. But perhaps an accurate calculator 
would consider the interest upon the amount in- 
vested in his lands. That, at the ordinary rate, 
would not be more than one cent per pound, on 
his cotton. 

Taking the several estimates, in which we 
have given the East Indian the benefits of every 
doubt, let us see, at what comparative results, as to 
cost of production and transportation, we have 
arrived: 

Indian. American. 








Freights to Europe, - - 2cts.- - 1 ct. 
Inland Freights,- - - - 1 - - } 
Marine Insurance, - - - .4 - - 4 
Land Tax, - - - - -1 - - 0 
Intereston Land, - - - 0 - -1 
4k 24 


We thus see that the cotton of East India 
must cost, by these items, two cents per pound 
more than the American. We have taken no 
notice of the commissions, and a few other ex- 
penses, which are incidental to both. 

4. It is frequently said that cotton can be raised 
much cheaper in India than here, owing to the 
greater cheapness of labor. In this there is 
much mistake. It is true that the ryots can be 
hired for about six cents per day: while the cost 





of labor on the American cotton plantation is 
estimated at four times that sum. Yet when 
we consider that tie Hindoo is poor, efleminate 
and dejected, unable to endure great physical 
toil, owing to the debilitating eflect ef the cli- 
mate, scarcity of food—living entirely on rice, and 
being but half-clothed,—in short that he is un- 
fitted by nature for a state of laborious servi- 
tude ;* and, on the other hand, look upon the 
American negro, stout, muscular, and healthy, 
contented and cheerful in his condition, well fed 
and well clothed, revelling in the beams of a 
kindly sun, which seems to give vigor and vital- 
ity to his limbs, protected by wholesome laws 
which secure him by the severest penalties upon 
the master, protection and merciful treatment in 
health, and maintenence when sick—-who, look- 
ing upon these two classes of peasantry could 
expect any thing like equality in results from 
their labor? There is none. The “ coloured 
man” of the South,—as he likes to be-called,— 
will produce six times as much cotton as his 
dusky copper-colored rival in India. He works 
with more strength, with more willingness, and 
with more skill. A laborer on good land in Ala- 
bama, will produce at least three hundred pounds 
to the acre. One hand can cultivate at the low- 
est estimate, from seven to eight acres in cotton, 
and raise his own provisions. This will give at 
least two thousand pounds of clear cotton: which, 
says Mr. Jones, “is more, probably, than twenty 
acres in India will produce in surats, with twen- 
ty Hindoos employed to make it, by their imper- 
fect and rude method of cultivation.” We trust 
those recently enlightened economists, among 
us, who are crying out “ wolf, wolf,” will leaven 
their warnings with a few of these facts. 

5. The greatest impediment to the successful 
cultivation of cotton in the British possessions in 
Asia, is the climate. They lie, almost entirely, 
within the tropic. The year in these low lati- 
tudes, is divided into two great seasons: the dry 
and the wet. During the greater part of the 
year, there is no rain. When “the windows of 
heaven” are opened, “it never rains but it pours.” 
This continues for months. Such strange con- 
duct in the elements, you need not tell a Mississip- 
pi planter, wont do for cotton. The woollen bush 
mist have an alternation of showers and fair 
weather, to perfect its growth. Unless such is 
the case, the plant will wither, the bolls be small 
and imperfect, the staple short and brittle, and 
that great blight of cotton prospect, the rot, will 
destroy halfthe crop. The India cotton has never 
been of a superior kind for this reason. Although 
the mother country of the plant—as far as his- 


— 





* See Dow’s History of Hindostan, passim. 
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tory gives its origin,—it was never brought to 
perfection there. A spectator would find as 
much resemblance between a field of Surats, 
and the Sea Island growth, as between a patch 
of rice and the golden arrows of a sugar plan- 
tation. The Liverpool merchant will know the 
inferiority of the India cotton to all others, for 
manufacturing purposes. Dr. Ure, in his valu- 
able treatise, classes the surats as inferior in 
length of fibre and quality of texture to all other 
They are besides peculiarly difficult to 
be gathered, or picked, as itis termed. Owing to 
the influence of the climate, the bolls seldom 
open, until they have been pulled for some time, 
and exposed to the sun. 


cottons. 


This, which has been 
deemed an unfortunate feature of the surats 
alone, we believe will be found to be the case 
with all cotton cultivated in India, until,—as we 
heard a facetious witness recently remark in 
court,—“ the sun shall change her venue,” or 
this striped-coat of climate, which invests the 
earth, be changed for a garment less motley, 
and unfavorable to particular regions. In this 


opinion, Mr. Horace Wilson, a British writer of 


much intelligence, concurs. The American over- 
seers, Who have gone to India, will not be able 
to overcome this difficulty. We have seena let- 
ter from one of them, dated Swmcapoore, Octo- 
ber 1, 1841, and he complains dreadfully of “ the 
weather.” “'The farming months,” says he, 
“are June, July, August and September, and 
the periodical rain ceased a month before the 
usual time, so that we had but two months rain, 
which is not sufficient to bring the crop to that 
state of forwardness requisite for standing the 
dry weather.” He speaks of the crop under his 
control, and says that “it was as full of bolls, 
squares and blossoms, as it could stick, but now 
it has commenced feeling une premature drought 
to which I referred, and is shedding badly.” 
Such, we believe, will be the experience of every 
season, 

6. But there is perhaps another reason, better 
than either of these, why we need not fear com- 
petition from the Deccan. The cultivation of 
other products in India, is much more profitable 
that cotton. Pefore the war with China, opium 
was a great source of revenue. The odd dissi- 
pation cf the sleepy Mandarins, furnished em- 
ployisent for millions of the tawny serfs of the 
Kast India Company, and well nigh satiated 
the avarice of its omnivorous appetite. Rice 
and the sugar-cane are easily cultivated, and 
rendered large dividends. Indigo aud tobacco 
found ready sales through the ports of the East, 
aud open markets in Furope. These are the 
commodities, for the production of which India 
is fitted. A system of irrigation, during the dry 
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months, facilitates their culture, which has been 
found impracticable with cotton. They do not 
require that intricate machinery, in fitting them 
for market, the use of which the natives have 
never been able to learn. The exports from 
Caleutta, in 1833 and 1834, will show the com- 
parative importance of these several products, 
We render our author’s estimate into Federal 
money. 


1833. 1834. 
Opium, - - - - $5,299,015 $5,581,719 
Indigo, - - - - 5,850,675 4,057,787 
Sugar, - - - - 810,800 1,038,744 
Cotton, - - - - - .571,761 644,675 


These exports were principally consumed in 
the East. Of the cotton it is estimated that but 
seven per cent. was transmiited to Europe. The 
recent increase in the amount received in Great 
Britain, has resulted from the closing of the 
ports of the Chinese empire. This diverted the 
attention of the Kast India Company from the 
production of opium, and caused them to at- 
tempt the culture of cotton, on a larger scale. 
As soon as the war with his Celestial Majesty 
is terminated, the nonorable corporation will re- 
turn to their “first love,’ and we shall hear 
less of their increasing exports to Great Britain, 
of our own staple. 

7. From the data we have now obtained, let 
us see what will be the comparative cost of an 
East Indian and American crop: a crop, we 
will suppose, of an hundred thousand pounds of 
clean cotton. To raise, and fit for market this 
quantity, will require in the Southern States, at 
the moderate estimate we have made, fifty labor- 
ers, at twenty-five cents, per day ; which will be 
just four thousand five hundred and seventy-two 
dollars and fifty cents per annum, for the whole. 
To produce the same amount of cotton, in In- 
dia, it will take two hundred and fifty laborers, 
at six and a quarter cents per day, which will 
amount to five thousand seven hundred and 
three dollars and twelve cents. The cost of 
transportation, including insurance and the land 
tax, of the Indian crop, to Liverpool, at four and 
a half cents per pound, will be four thousand 
five hundred dollars: while the American crop, 
for the same items, at two and a half cents per 
pound, will amount to but two thousand five 
hundred dollars. Let us present these results 
in a tabular form: 


Indian. American. 
Laborers, - $5,703 12 $4,562 50 
Freight, &c., 4,500 00 2,500 00 
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[t will thus be seen that the American crop is 
produced and delivered in the British market, at 
a cost of quite three thousand dollars less than 
the India crop. But when, in connection with 
this, we consider the intrinsic inferiority of the 
Surats; the comparatively less amount they 
bring in the Liverpool market; we will discover 
at once, that there can be no competition between 
the two countries. The average price of Amer- 
ican cottons for the last seven years, from 1834 
to 1840 inclusive, in that market, has been four- 
teen cents per pound; while the Indian product 
has brought but an average of eleven cents. 
This would make a difference of three cents in 
the pound, in American favor ; or three thousand 
dollarsupon the whole crop of'a hundred thousand 
pounds, without regarding the difference in cost 
of production and and delivery. The sum total 
for the American crop would be fourteen thou- 
sand dollars; from which if we deduct its cost, 
we will still have a nett profit of near seven 
thousand dollars, the interest upon the land all 
being paid. This renders an interest of four- 
teen per cent. to the Southern planter upon the 
amount invested in negroes, estimating their 
value at one thousand dollars each. On the 
other hand, the Indian crop brings but eleven 
thousand dollars in Liverpool. Deduct from 
this the cost, and the nett remainder is not quite 
eight hundred dollars. Should the price of cot- 
ton sink below its recent average, as it has, the 
Kast Indian, it is apparent, could not produce it at 
ali for the European market; the American could 
suffer a considera dle reduction, and still keep the 
ascendant. 

8. The unsettled state of the conntry—the 
vast and expensive wars which the East India 
Company and the Mother Govei:.ment have to 
carry on—the large military force which has to be 
maintained, and the continued inroads which 
the Tartars and Moguls make from the north,— 
are powerful impediments to agricultural pro- 
gress of every kind in that Peninsula. The recent 
total annihilation of a Britisharmy, in the gorges 
of Cabool, is indicative of the condition of affairs. 
The sword of Damocles is ever suspended above 
their heads. Whole revenues are exhausted 
to maintain control. The entire revenue of the 
country fell short, in 1840, by £2,444,000 of the 
amount expended in this way; and Sir Robert 
Peel estimates the deficit of 1841, at £2,340,000. 
Thus have twenty-five millions of dollars been 
sunk, in two years, in the passes of Afghanistan. 
How can the belligerent “Company of Mer- 
chants Trading in the East,” while suffering such 
losses,—with such a prospect before them, for 
several lustres,—expect to compete with the 
strong arm of Southern pacific production? 





Well may they wish to produce similar scenes 
of carnage and destruction upon the beautiful 
prairies and savannahs of their great Atlantic 
rival. 

Numerous other reasons might be adduced to 
prove that the Southern States have no serious 
cause to dread the competition of India in the 
production of cotton: but we have lingered with 
the subject, too long already, for the pages of a 
literary periodical. What we have said, how- 
ever, is sufficient we think for the completeness 
of the argument. The famed East Indian Com- 
pany may struggle as they will to promote the 
cause of Abolition; to involve the two sections 
of our confederacy in an internecine war. They 
can never unsettle the institutions of the South. 
While these remain, the vast distances of their 
Asiatic possessions, the peril and expense of 
transportation, the inferiority of their labors, the 
insalubrity of their climate, an inferior staple, 
and bad conveyance, an overteeming population, 
oppressive and cruel modes of government, and 
continually recurring wars, must ever keep them 
from the field of rivalry. On the other hand 
the prospect before us, is, to our perception, pro- 
pitious and bright. Nature has given us un- 
equalled fertility of soil, and hung a climate in 
our sky, which is as genial to the laborer as it 
is to the staple product. The wisdom of sages 
never invented a better economical system for 
a pauper population, than our much abused Do- 
mestic Feature. But a little of our resources 
are developed. The demand too, for our main 
production, instead of diminishing, must widen 
and increase with the speed of civilization. Eve- 
ry new class in human progress, in manufactures 
or the arts, has been found to open fresh demand 
for our sectional exports. Even should Great 
Britain, as the croakjing prophets about us say, 
shut her ports to American cotton, by a heavy 
impost, for the purpose of favoring her Asiatic 
possessions,—this would not injure us as mucli 
as her. It would enhance the prime cost of her 
manufactures, and thus enable France, Hol- 
land, and the other nations of Europe, to under- 
sell her, in the markets of the world. New Eng- 
land herself, our straight-laced but pragmatical 
sister, would be benefited by such an impost. 
It would be to her, the best of tariffs: and, i! 
we are to have a system of protection for our 
Northern spindles, let it be such an one as this. 
New markets would be opened by it for Southern 
cotton, and the cost of production would not 
be materially increased. Our profits might be 
diminished for a while ; but when the cloud pass 
es off, it would leave a smiling sky over Passa- 
maquoddy, as well as along the horizon that 
dips into the Mexican waters. Great Britail 
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Ode to Time. 








has however learned too many sound lessons 
from Ricardo and Adam Smith, to attempt the 
folly. The weavers of Manchester and Leeds, 
will never consent to discriminating duties in 
favor of the Surats,—duties which must fling 
their looms out of the monopoly of almost every 
market,—merely to satisfy the hungry cravings 
of the “ Nabobs” about Leadenhall-street. 

With this confidence we conclude our review: 
barely reminding our readers, in the close, that, 
while they may rest secure in the convictions 
that the clamour now existing, about Eastern 
competition in the Cotton Trade, is one of the 
fleeting humbugs of the season, which “rise and 
shine, evaporate and fall,’—they should yet 
keep a strict eye upon the movements, in our 
own country, of the agents of that Honorable 
Company, which, forty years ago, was charac- 
terized by Mr. Burke, as “having sold every 
monarch, prince and state in India, broken 
every contract, and ruined every ruler and every 
people who had ever trusted them.” Our North- 
ern brethren, too, should whenever their syco- 
phantic emissaries come within their borders, 
prea ching fire and poison against Southern in- 
stitutions, remember and act upon the maxim of 
the good old Trojan: T'imeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes. 


TO TIME.—ODE. 


Gray monarch of the waste of years, 
Mine eyes have toid thy steps in tears, 
Yet yield I not to feeble fears, 
In watching now thy flight; 
The neck long used to weighty yoke, 
The tree long shivered by the stroke, 
The heart by frequent torture broke, 
Need fear no newer blight. 


Oh! mine has been a mournful song, 

My neck has felt the burden long, 

My tree was shivered,—weak and strong, 
Beneath the bolt went down; 

My heart,—enough, thou can’stnot prey 

On many in this later day,— 

The old, the young, were torn away, 
Ere manhood’s wing was flown; 

I saw the noble sire, who stood, 

Majestic, as in crowded wood 

The pine,—and after him the brood,— 
All perish in thy frown. 


So, count my hopes, and know my fears, 
And ask what now this life endears, 
To him who gave, with many tears, 

Each blossom of his love ; 
Whose store in heaven, so precious grown, 
He counts each earthly moment flown, 
As loss of something from his own, 


In treasures stored above. 
Vou. I. 





Denied to seek, to see his store, 

Yet daily adding more and more, 

Some precious plant, that, left before, 
The spoiler rends at last. 

Not hard the task to number now, 

The few that live to feel the blow,— 

The perished,—count them on my brow, 
With white hairs overcast. 


White hairs—while yet each limb is strong, 


To hold the right, and crush the wrong ;— 
Ere youth, in manhood’s struggling throng, 
Had yet pursued his way: 
Thought premature, thai still denied 
The boy’s exulting sports, the pride, 
That, with the blood’s unconscious tide, 
Knew but to shout and play.— 
Youth, that in love’s first gush, was taught 
To see his first affection brought 
To tears, and wo, and death,— 
While yet the fire was in his eye, 
That told of passion’s victory, 
And in his ear, the first sweet sigh, 
From beauty’s laboring breath. 


And manhood now,—and loneliness,— 
With, oh! how few to love and bless, 
Save those, who, from their dear duresse, 
Look down from heaven’s high towers; 
The stately sire, the gentle dame, 
The maid who first awoke the flame, 
That gave to both a mutual claim, 
As fair and frail as flowers.— 
And all those dearest buds of bloom, 
That simply sought on earth a tomb, 
From birth to death, with rapid doom, 
A bird-flight wing’d for fate : 
How thick the shafts, how sure the aim !— 
What other passion would’st thou tame, 
Oh! Time, within this heart of flame, 
Elastic, not elate ? 


Is’t pride ?—methinks ’tis joy to bend ;— 
My foe,—he can no more offend ;— 
My friend is false ;—I love my friend ;— 
I love my foeman too. 
Tis man I love,—nor him alone, 
The brute, the bird,—its j] oy or moan, 
Not heedless through my ear hath gone— 
I feel with all I view. 
Would’st have me worthy 7?—make me so, 
But spare on other hearts the blow; 
Spare, from the cruel pang, the wo, 
The innocent, the bright! 
On me thy vengeance! °*Tis my crime 
That needs the scourge, and in my prime, 
*T were fruitful of improving time, 
Thy hands should not be light. 


I bend me willing to thy thrall, 
Whate’er thy doom, will bear it all,— 
Drink of the bitter cup of gall, 
Nor once complain of thee. 
Will poverty avail to chide, 
Or — bend the soul of pride, 
] 
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To a Fair Cousin---“ Were Ia Bird.” 











Or social scorn, still evil-eyed,— 
Have, then, thy will of me. 

But spare the woman and the child; 

Let me not see their features mild, 

Distorted,—hear their accents wild, 
In agonizing pain: 

Too much of this !—I thought me sure 

In frequent pang and loss before ;— 

I still have something to endure,— 
And tremble and—refrain ! 


On every shore they watch thy wing,— 
To some the winter, some the spring, 
Thou bring’st, or yet art doom’d to bring, 
In rapid-rolling years: 
How many seek thee, smiling now, 
Who soon shall look with clouded brow, 
Heart filled with bitter doubt and wo, 
And eyes with gathering tears: 
But late, they fancied,—life’s parade 
Still moving on,—ihat not a shade, 
Thou flung’st on bower and sunny glade, 
In which they took delight. 
Sharp satirist—methinks I see 
Thy glance in sternest mockery !— 
They little think, not seeing thee, 
How fatal is thy flight,— 
What feathers grow within thy wing, 
What darts, how poisoned, from what spring 
Of torture, and how dread the sting,— 
How dread and deep the blight. 


Enough! the feeling has its way, 
As thou hast had,—’tis not the lay 
Of vain complaint,—no idle play 
Of fancy-dreaming care: 
A mocking bitter like thine own, 
Wells up from fountains, deep and lone, 
From core and spirit, soul and bone,— 
I’ve felt thee every where. 
Thou’st mock’d my hope and dash’d my joy, 
With keen rebuke and cold alloy; 
The father, son, the man, the boy, 
All, all! have felt the rod. 
Perchance not all thy work in vain, 
In softening soul, subduing brain, 
If, suffering, I submit to pain,— 
That minister of God. 





TO A FAIR COUSIN, 

ON PRESENTING HER WITH A COPY OF VERSES. 
Sweet Cousin! with thy pensive eye, 
And thoughts, all innocent, that lie 

Like sleeping seraphs on that brow! 
Shaded as by celestial palm, 
And bathed in beauty, pure and calm— 

As once I saw, I see thee now! 


One of those dreams that haunt the mind 
Of things that we have left behind, 

As life is whirled upon its track; 
Which still, as they recede from sight, 
Appear in tints of lovelier light,— 

Making us wish.we could go back! 





Dear as the mem’ry of the Nile, 
Shut out by many a weary mile— 
To Arab in the desert dying; 
Sweet as the redolence of flowers 
Exhaled amid enamored showers, 
For which their perfumed souls are sighing !— 


Like Bell-bird of Brazilian wood, 
Sole spirit of that solitude! 

Or harp-string touched by angel hands; 
Like thoughts of moonlight banks at noon, 
A rose in Autumn, ice in June, 

A current, cooling summer sands,— 


Comes the young dream—but sweeter far! 
Of maiden form, like morning star— 
What time earth borrowed hues from heaven ! 
The first delightful vision lent 
An instant to our firmament— 
The last that to the heart is given !— 


So, fair and fragrant, come to me, 
My sweetest Cousin, thoughts of thée! 
Made by the source from which they spring, 
As precious as those sacred trees 
(Diviner than Hesperides+)— 
On which the rainbow rests his wing. 


The power with the wish to bless, 
Would it were mine!—but loveliness, 
With manners gentle and refined ; 
A heart like mirrored waters seen, 
Or Guido’s Virgins, all serene, 
Blended with firm and faultless mind— 


Sure gifts, sweet Cousin, such as these, 
Ne’er fail to charm where others please— 
Nay, do not think the seer deceived ; 
But, unlike oracles at home, 
In ancient Greece, or modern Rome, 
Ah, may the prophet be—velieved ! 
James W. Simmons. 





“WERE I A BIRD.’* 


“Were I a bird !”—thus runs her song 

When days are sad and nights are long— 
‘“‘ How soon I'd fly to thee; 

Though far thy form and dark the way, 

Nor cloud should stop, nor storm should stay, 
The happy wing set free.” 


Alas! poor bird of love, how frail 
Thy feeble strength in any gale; 
Woman or bird, thy fate, 
Is still to pine o’er hopes that fly, 
A cloud forever in thy sky, 
And, matchless, find no mate! 
Eva Morris. 





PENEUS. 
There flows Peneus, whose imploring streams, 
Bless’d by Olympus, passing tothe sea, 
Thence, evermore, grew sacred. 








* See the Margaret of Goethe’s Faust. 


» CPR Catron 
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THE CLAIRVOYANTE. 


A TALE. 
Freely translated from the German of Zschokke. 


The twelfth of September, 1771, I was at 
Spilimbergo on the Tagliamento, on my way 
to Germany, my native land, which I had not 
seen since boyhood. My heart was filled with 
regret at the necessity of leaving Italy, where 
I had passed many delightful years, pursuing 
with success my favorite studies, and beholding 
the works of the old masters in painting and 
sculpture; but I felt that it was time to betake 
myself to occupations more lucrative, if less 
agreeable. The state of my purse and ward- 
robe warned me that my time of juvenile leisure 
was expired; and the productions of my pencil, 
which had met with a large meed of praise from 
partial friends, procured me so little of the more 
substantial encouragement poor artists are com- 
pelled to covet, that I began to more than doubt 
my own genius, and to conclude that after all, I 
was not destined to rival Correggio or Salvator 
Rosa. It is a mortifying period in a man’s life 
when such a discovery is made; 1 was just 
twenty-seven—young enough to let energy and 
resolution triumph even over disappointed van- 
ity. I determined to return to my friends in 
Germany, and engage immediately in active 
business. 

The recent rains had not improved the roads ; 
and if I left Spilimbergo with no pleasant feel- 
ings, it may be conceived that my ill humor was 
inno respect lessened, when some miles from 
Venzone | found myself in a wild and mountain- 
ous country, and overtaken by a storm. The 

rospect of being drenched was never particu- 
arly inviting to me—and alone as I was, and 
anxious to pursue my journey—I was not dis- 
posed to hesitate in claiming the first shelter I 
could find. I found it ina large and desolate 
looking house, on the road-side—so dismal, in- 
deed that nothing except the imminent dread of 
a thorough wetting could have induced me to 
stop there for the night. But it was much more 
comfortable within than I anticipated. The 
sight of a cheerful fire, and the cordial smile of 
the landlord, refreshed my spirits at once; and 
when I had exchanged my wet garments for 
dry ones, and taken a seat at the well provided 
supper-table, I thought it a happy chance that 
had led me thither—and by no means regretted 
the comforts of a lodging in Venzone. 

When I joined the landlord and a few other 
guests, many questions were asked, which | 
thought manifested a rather unusual degree of 
curiosity respecting me and my movements. I 
had no objections, however, to satisfy it frankly, 
and in reply to questions put in my turn, I learn- 
ed that the house contained some distinguished 
guests—the family of a German nobleman, tra- 
velling for the benefit of his daughter’s health, 
with their retinue of servants. This party 
had arrived at noon, and remained to pass the 
night, on account partly of the weather, partly 
of the increased feebleness of the young lady. 
At this moment a sullen looking man came 
ito the room, and appeared to regard me 
with great attention. e was introduced as 
physician to the German Count. I could not 





help being puzzled at the sudden interest he 
seemed to have taken in me. The host ex- 
plained by saying that I had been some hours 
expected by the Count. This, I answered, was 
impossible, as I had no acquaintances of rank 
in Germany, and was a stranger in the country 
where I was travelling. 

Here an old man, who I learned was in the 
Count’s service, came in, seated himself at the 
table, and called for wine in broken Italian. I 
spoke German to him, he seemed delighted to 
hear his native tongue from a stranger, and en- 
tered readily into conversation. The more he 
drank, the more communicative he became. On 
hearing that I was on my way to Germany, he 
sighed, lifted up his eyes, and wiped away a 
tear or two—then exclaimed pathetically-—“ If I 
could only go with you! I do not wish to stay 
here! Upon this family,’ he whispered to me, 
“there seems to rest a curse!” Not heeding 
my astonishment, he went on drinking and talk- 
ing, and by the time he had finished the third 
bottle, had possessed me with the family secret. 
The Count Von Hormegg, so he called his 
master, was immensely rich, but not happier 
than the poorest peasant; indeed he had cause 
enough to be melancholy. The young Count- 
ess his daughter, beautiful as an angel, was in 
the power of the devil—indeed it was the gene- 
ral opinion that she was at times possessed by 
an evil spirit. Here the imagination of the old 
man became roused—he started with supersti- 
tious terror at the beating of the rain on the 
roof and the gusts of wind, and glanced uneasil 
round the apartment, as if he thought himeelf 
surrounded by hobgoblins. I made due allow- 
ance for the wine he had drunk in the credit I 
gave his story. 

“It is very fearful,” continued Sebald, after he 


had given me a detail longer than | had pa- . 


tience to hear: “She can at times foretell future 
events. At Judenburg she predicted the death 
of one of our party, and it was but fourteen 
days after, Herr Muller, the Count’s Secretary, 
fell off the precipice with his horse, and was 
killed. What a dreadful scene was that!— 
When you pass the spot the peasants will show 
you where he is buried. I dare not think about 
it. Now the question is, which of us must go 
next? I mean shortly to ask for my dismissal, 
as I set some value on my old neck.” 

I smiled at his superstitious fears, and made 
further enquiries as to the malady of the Count- 
ess. She had been afflicted, Sebald said, for 
nearly a year, and at intervals was entirely be- 
side herself. Sometimes she fell into a trance, 
and would see the heavens opened, and talk of 
incomprehensible things. She had the power 
of seeing the interior of the human frame; 
could tell the nature of any disease, and pre- 
scribe better than any physician. Not only this, 
but bolts and bars were no obstacle to her vi- 
sion, in what Sebald called her irrational hours. 
All were compelled implicitly to obey her orders 
—had they not, in compliance with her capri- 
cious mandate, departed from the route usually 
pursued by travellers into Italy, and come over 
this breakneck road, among these wild moun- 
tains, through an uncivilized region, and for 
what? Merely because her ladyship willed it so! 
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“ Had we kept on the travelled road,” concluded 
the domestic, “Herr Muller, may he rest in 
peace, might at this moment have been taking 
his wine with me, as comfortable as ever.” 

The entrance of the doctor interrupted the 
old man’s communications, and bidding me 
good night, he retired. The thin, sallow, sad- 
looking physician took his seat, and asked me a 
number of questions respecting my journey. I 
made bold to be inquisitive in my turn, and was 
informed that the Count Von Hormegg was 
going to Venice with his sick daughter. 

“ Suppose,” said the doctor, “as you have 
nothing of pressing importance to call you into 
Germany, you change your course and bear us 
company! You speak Italian well, and are fa- 
miliar with the customs of the country—you 
can be of great use tous. The Count will give 
you the place of his deceased secretary, with 
a salary of six hundred guilders; this, added to 
the Count’s well known liberality s 

I shook my head, and observed that we were 
strangers to each other. The Doctor broke 
forth into praises of his patron. I answered it 
would be difficult to say so much in my favor 
to him. “Oh! you are in error there!” cried 
the physician quickly, “ You come to him well 
recommended.” 

“Recommended! by whom ?” 

The Doctor hesitated in his answer, and 
seemed to think he had spoken unguardedly.— 
At last he said, “By necessity. Al! I can now 
say to you, is, that your service will be nobly 
rewarded by the Count, if you will consent to 
accompany us.” 

“That 1 cannot do,” I replied in a decided 
manner. “I have lived from boyhood an inde- 
pendent life. I am far from rich, but I can- 
not part with the liberty to which I am accus- 
tomed.” 

My determination not to return to Italy, was 
the stronger, as I dreaded the revival of my 
overmastering passion for art, which had done 
me little good, and given me a distaste to my fu- 
ture course of life. It had cost me great effort 
to come to my present resolution, and I resolved 
to abide by it. The earnestness with which the 
Doctor pressed his strange offer upon ime, and 
his evident vexation at my refusal, together with 
the circumstances under which it was made,— 
did not by any means shake my determination, 
though I was far from being aflected by the su- 
perstitious tales of the old domestic. 

The physician left me, when he saw persua- 
sion was unavailing. I sank into a reverie, half 
inclined to reproach myself for having refused 
to avail myself of an opportunity of revisiting 
scenes so dear to me. | was, after all, my own 
master; should | not be less so, as the Count’s 
secretary? I had just come to the conclusion 
that I desc:ved credit for my decision, and pre- 
ference of independence, even though accompa- 
ried with privation and toil, when a servant in 
the Count’s livery entered, and in his master’s 
name, requested a visit from me in his apart- 
ment. “What in the world can possess the peo- 
ple ?” thought I, as I followed the servant. The 

Count was in his chamber alone, pacing the 
floor uneasily. He was a tall, fine-looking man, 
of very distinguished appearance; with a coun- 








tenance whose prevailing expression was that of 
dignified melancholy. He saluted me cordial- 
ly,—excused himself for the trouble he had giv- 
en me; and inviting me to a seat, renewed the 
offers made me by the physician, which I firmly 
but respectfully declined. He sighed deeply, 
walked to the window, stood there a moment; 
then turning quickly round, came and seated 
himself by me, took my hand in his, and said, in 
a friendly tone: “If looks do not deceive, you 
are aman of principle and feeling; I conjure 
you to stay with me: to accept the offer I have 
made, for two years at least. You may count 
upon my gratitude: you shall want for nothing, 
and at the end of your term of service, I will pay 
you a thousand louis dors. You see, nothing 
will be lost by a compliance with my wishes.” 

The offer was indeed a munificent one, and 
his kindness of manner moved me yet more than 
the prospect of obtaining so large a reward. But 
I could not accept it. “With such a sum, sig- 
nor,” I replied,—“you may command services 
far more valuable than mine. You do not know 
me.” J then told him of my past life,—of my 
youthful dreams,—of my disappointment,—and 
my return to sober realities. 

“We must not part!” cried he, grasping my 
hand. “We must not. You may wonder at 
what I say; but I assure you, for your sake 
alone have I taken this journey with my daugh- 
ter. On your account we left Villach, and took 
this unfrequented road, so as not to miss you. 
To meet you, we put up at this lonely inn.” 

My eyes opened wide as I looked at the Count ; 
and fora moment I fancied he was amusing 
himself by passing off a joke upon me. “How is 
this possible ?” I asked,—“I am a stranger to 
you; my route was unknown to any one; nay, 
three days since, I had myself no idea of taking 
this road.” 

The Count looked at me earnestly. “Were 
you not in the wood this afternoon?” asked he. 
“You sate there alone; and grief was in your 
heart. You leaned against a rock at the foot of 
a large tree, to indulge your melancholy reflec- 
tions. You saw the storm coming up, and has- 
tened to the nearest shelter. Was it not so?” 

I was quite bewildered, and did not recollect 
how probable a conjecture it was, that a young 
man travelling like myself, should lean against 
a rock in a wood, or seek shelter from a coming 
storm; nor that my own story had informed the 
Count what was likely to be my state of feeling 
when absorbed in solitary reflection. He saw 
my emotion, and exclaimed, “It is so; you are 
the right person; the one I have sought.” 

I withdrew my hand from his grasp, and asked 
rather faintly, “Who observed me? who told 
you all this 2?” 

“My daughter,” he replied; “my poor, sick 
daughter. The unfortunate girl reveals wr | 
wonderful things during her paroxysms of ill- 
ness. Four weeks ago, she told us her recovery 
could only take place through your means. As 
I see you to-night, she described you to me four 
weeks since. She ordered this journey, that we 
might find you; showed us the way,—at least, 
directed us by the compass, which we brought 
with us. We set out with the compass, like a 





vessel on an unknown sea. At Villach, she 
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pointed out the nearest way to you; this day, I 
jearned from Hortensia’s mouth how near you 
were, and the other matters I have mentioned ; 
Doctor Walter heard of your arrival from the 
host, and we found that your person exactly 
answered the description given of you daily, for 
weeks past, by Hortensia. I am convinced, sir, 
that you, and none but you, can save my child, 
and restore to me the happiness of my life.” 

He was silent; and I wavered in my resolu- 
tion. “What you tell me, signor,”’ I said, at 
length, “is very strange,—and, pardon me if I 
say,—somewhat incredible. 1 understand noth- 
ing of the science of healing. I am,—or rather 
I was,—only an artist.” 

“What I have said, is, I confess, strange: but 
no more so than many of the realities of life. 
You say you are no physician. It may be so; 
but the power my daughter says you possess to 
restore her to health, does not depend on medi- 
cal skill. I was once, dear Faust, as incredulous 
as you are, in matters that transcended ordinary 
experience ; but I have iearucd better. I am 
now influenced only by the feelings of a parent, 
who would give the world to save his child. Re- 
main with me! You will see wonderful things ; 
you shall have abundance of leisure, for no 
tasks shall be imposed on you. You shall be 
my faithful companion—my friend.” 

He said more, but his words were interrupted 
by tears. I was in the deepest embarrassment. 
[ felt now inclined to doubt the Count’s sanity— 
now my own. At length, I resolved to yield to 
his solicitations. I could not suspect him of a 
wish to deceive me; and I had really nothing to 
deter me from accepting his offer. 

“T will not, signor,” said [ to the Count, “take 
advantage of your generosity. I will remain 
with you; and will receive only so much as is 
necessary for my support. I shall be happy to 
render any possible service to your daughter or 
yourself—though how I can do it, isa mystery to 
me. From all you have promised me, I release 
you; nay, I positively refuse to accept such ex- 
orbitant remuneration. [| will continue in your 
suite, so long as you find any advantage from 
my presence, or I find myself contented with 
your service. Will that suit you ?” 

The Count’s eyes sparkled. He embraced 
me heartily—and thanked me for my kind con- 
sent; then said, “To-morrow you shall see my 
daughter. She has but now retired to rest. I 
must prepare her to receive you.” 

“Prepare her?” I asked in some surprise. 
“Did you not tell me a few moments since, that 
she had for weeks spoken of me, and described 
my person ?” 

“Exactly, dear Faust,—only I forgot to men- 
tion a single circumstance. My daughter is 
like a double person. Of what she hears, sees 
and knows,—if I may so express it,—during her 
paroxysms, she remembers nothing when she 
comes to herself—not the smallest circumstance : 
nor would she believe she had spoken and acted 
as I tell her, had she not perfect confidence in 
my word. While the sickness is upon her, how- 
ever, she not only recollects what has occurred 
while she was before in that state, but all that 
has passed during her intervals of reason. Only 
in the paroxysm has she seen and described you ; 





otherwise, she knows nothing, except what we 
have repeated of her own sayings. She would 
not now recognise you. We must wait the re- 
turn of her extraordinary malady.” 

[ learned, in further conversation with the 
Count, that his daughter had been a sleep-walk- 
er inher early years. She would leave her bed, 
dress herself with her eyes closed, and write 
letters, or execute the most difficult airs on the 
piano, or do a hundred other things, which in 
her waking hours she never attempted to accom- 
plish. The Count thought her present malady 
only a higher grade of the same affection that 
caused her sleep-walking ;—but whatever it 
might be, it was wearing her fast to the grave. 

* * * 7 * * 

It was late when I retired to my own cham- 
ber; and so great was my fatigue after the 
journey of the preceding day, that I slept till 
eleven next morning. When I opened my eyes, 
all that had passed seemed a dream; and it was 
some time before | could persuade myself of its 
reality, and of my own change of purpose. A\l- 
most the first person I met on going out was the 
Count. He informed me his daughter had enjoy- 
ed a rather more comfortable rest than usual, 
and had insisted on their pursuing their journey 
without delay: indeed, she had already set out 
with her attendants: while he waited for me. 
“In truth,” said the Count, with a sigh,—“my 
poor child has need of much indulgence. Her 
caprice sometimes disquiets us; but the least 
opposition irritates her, and a small vexation 
will frequently cost her days of suffering. I told 
her of your arrival; she listened with indiffer- 
ence. I then asked if I should present you to 
her; she said, ‘I have no curiosity to see him; 
itis time enough when we reach Vedio? Do 
not be displeased, dear Faust, at any ill-bumor 
on the part of the poor girl; she is very unhap- 
py, and we must treat her with tenderness, if we 
would not hasten her death.” 

We took the nearest road to Venice, and tra- 
velled rapidly—for the impatience of the = 
Countess would not permit any delay, longer 
than for a night’s rest, or to eat our meals; and 
her will governed the whole party. Iwas not 
summoned to her presence, though I saw her 
once or twice at a distance. Her figure was no- 
ble and graceful, and her countenance, notwith- 
standing the languor of illness, certainly pre- 
possessing. I began to wish to form an acquain- 
tance with her; thoughI had no reason to be- 
lieve she wished for mine. She was carried in 
a litter, borne by servants ; her women followed 
in a travelling carriage, and the Count in his; 
the Doctor and I rode. One morning, as we 
were leaving the inn where we had lodged, her 
ladyship saw me riding past the litter, and said 
to Doctor Walter, “Who is that man, who trots 
after us wherever we go?” 

“Mr. Faust—grarious lady.” 

“What a disagreeable looking fellow! Send 
him away.” 

“He accompanies us on your account. You 
yourself ordered his attendance. You must re- 
gard him as the medicine, prescribed by yourself.” 

“He has the disgusting aspect common to all 
nauseous drugs.” 

I was near enough to overhear this flattering 
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speech, and was not alittle nettled. But formy 
promise to the Count, | would have left the sar- 
castic lady to her fate. I never regarded myself 
as possessing a great share of beauty; still, 1 
oil reason to believe I had succeeded in obtain- 
ing the suflrages of many women of taste. I 
had a good figure, unexceptionable features, 
and expressive grey eyes. To hear that I was 
now only tolerated as a nauseous drug,—was too 
much for the pardonable vanity of a young 
man; but I did not think proper, at this time, to 
express my chagrin; and accordingly rode on 
in sullen silence. 

We reached Venice without any accident or 
delay, and “the drug” remained at the call of 
the Countess. We lodged in a fine palace ; the 
Count lived always in luxurious style, and had 
acquaintances among the most distinguished 
people of the city. I had a suite of well-fur- 
nished apartments to myself, and my own atten- 
dants. 

Four days after our arrival, the Count sent for 
me inthe afternoon. I saw, from his looks, that 
something had happened. “My daughter,” said 
he, “has inquired for you, for the first time, 
though her illness has returned every day. 
Come with me to her chamber,—but as softly 
as possible. The least noise will sometimes 
throw her into frightful spasms.” 

“But,” I asked, hesitating to follow him, “what 
do you wish me to do ?” 

“How canI tell? You will be directed. Trust 
in heaven to guide you.” 

He then led me into a large and richly fur- 
nished room, hung with tapestry of green silk. 
The two female attendants were leaning sadly 
against the window-seat; the physician sate on 
the sofa, his eyes fixed on the young Countess. 
She stood in the middle of the chamber, her 
eyes closed, one of her arms hanging down, the 
other extended, motionless as a statue. There 
was no sign of life, except in the slight swelling 
of her chest when she breathed. The dead si- 
lence in the apartment, and the sight of her ri- 
gid figure, on which every eye was fixed, im- 
pressed me with involuntary awe. 

As lentered, the Countess, without opening 
her eyes, or moving a limb, said in a voice of in- 
describable sweetness, “At last, Emanuel? Why 
linger so far away? Oh, come hither, and bless 
her, that she may be healed of her sufferings !” 

I fancy I looked rather silly at this speech, not 
knowing what to say or do. ‘i‘he Count and 
Doctor motioned that I should go near her, and 
make the sign of the cross; or lay my hands on 
her head, like a priest in the act of benediction. 

I approached, and lifted my hands over her 
head, without touching her; then slowly drew 
back. As my hands fell by my side again, an 
expression of sorrow passed over Hortensia’s 
face ; | again stretched my hands towards her— 
she brightened instantly; and | remained thus, 
inno little embarrassment. Again she spoke,— 
“Emanuel! thy will is not yet to assist her. Oh, 
give thy will,—thy will! Thou art powerful ; 
thy oil oh accomplish all.” 

“Gracious lady,” said 1, “I entreat you not to 
doubt my will to aid you, if possible.” And I 
spoke from my heart,—for at that moment there 


Her dignified beauty—her mysterious malady— 
the kindness of her address to me—powerfully 
affected my feelings. I had before seen her ata 
distance, and then her pale countenance wore an 
expression of peevishness, like that of a suffer- 
ing invalid; now it was changed. A delicate 
colour was in her cheeks ; her whole expression 
was softened; a smile played on her lips, which 
was yet notso much a smile, as the representa- 
tion of inward peace. The term “transfigured,” 
which had been applied to her by her attend- 
ants while in this state, seemed not inappropri- 
ate. Her figure remained as statue-like as be- 
fore, but it seemed pervaded by an etherial light. 
I was struck with wonder. 

“Emanuel!” said her voice of music, after a 
while, “now is thy will sincere. Now she knows 
she will recover through thy means. Thy hair 
is like a flame of gold; from thy fingers stream 
rays of silver radiance ; thy form floats in a cloud 
of heaven’s own blue. Oh! how eagerly her 
being drinks in that splendor—that health-bring- 
ing flood of light!” 

This poetical speech brought irresistibly to 
my mind, the flattering epithet, “drug,” with 
which I had been honored a few days before ; 
the recollection neutralized the elevating effect 
of her metaphor of the gold and silver rays. 
“Be not angry in thy thoughts, Emanuel,” 
said Hortensia; “be not angry in thy thoughts 
with the sick—that she once compared thee to 
bitter medicines. Be nobler than she—-for she 
is thoughtless, soured by grief, and often with 
mind disturbed by her infirmities.” 

The Doctor threw a smiling glance at me, 
when the Countess uttered these words. I was 
absorbed in wonder, at the power she seemed to 
have of discerning thoughts. 

“Oh, let not thy attention be distracted! Eman- 
uel!” said she. “Heed not the physician. Fix 
thy thoughts alone on her, and her need. She 
suffers, if they wander from her a moment. Per- 
severe in the effort to diffuse through her half- 
penetrated being, the genial light. Lo! how 
powerful is thy will! The rigid fibres yield, 
and melt, like winter’s ice beneath the sun.” 

As she spoke, her arm sunk; and there was 
an appearance of life and motion in her figure. 
She asked for achair. They brought her one, 
richly cushioned with green silk. “Not this,” 
she said ; “bring me the arm-chair, covered with 
striped linen, which stands in Emanuel’s cham- 
ber, before his writing-table.” 

Here was matter of astonishment,—the Coun- 
tess had never seen my chamber; how knew 
she, there was such a chair before my table? 
AsI gave the attendant my key to fetch it, Hor- 
tensia said, “Is that the key? Thou hast, in the 
left waist-coat pocket, another key ; lay it aside.” 
I did so: it was the key of my cupboard. 

When the chair was brought, she seated her- 
self, and directed me to stand before her, my 
hands stretched towards her, and my fingers 
pointed towards her breast. 

“Emanuel,” said she at length, “pledge thy 
word to the unhappy, that thou wilt not forsake 
her, till the disorder of her soul is healed—till 

her recovery is complete. Should’st thou leave 
her, she must perish miserably. On thee hangs 





was nothing I would not have done to help her. 
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I promised solemnly and sincerely. She again 
excused herself for the discourtesy of her wa- 
king hours, and answered several questions I 
put toher. In re ly to my expression of won- 
der at her singular malady, and surprise that 
enfeebling illness should be the means of so 
highly exalting her perceptions,—she said, after 
the momentary silence that always preceded her 
answers,—“She is well, as is the dying, when 
this earthly fabric dissolves; when the mortal | 
becomes immortal; when the feeble lamp of | 
earthly life is lost in the glory of eternity.” ; 

“| do not yet understand,” said I; “I am in 
the dark——.” 

“In the dark—Emanuel? yet so must thou 
be fora season. The sick knows much that she 
cannot utter; she sees things partly in bright- 
ness, partly in obscurity, and cannot point them | 
out. Nature is like a vast ocean, in which motes 
are floating ; or like the abyss of heaven, where | 
drops of light run together and form stars. All 
that exists is composed of such coalescing atoms 
from the loose mass; they draw more and more 
to themselves ; yet are in their turn disjointed and 
dissolved. Man is thus complex, like the flower 
of many leaves. He is bound around and borne 
on, by the insignificant ties of earth, and these 
take from him his native freedom. But he would | 
suffer in freedom—for it would deprive him of | 
his manhood—and to thathe clings. The body 








is but the shell of a spiritual body, which is the | her in her waking hours. 


soul, the covering of the eternal. 


ered by drowsiness; then stretched her arms, 
i ay rubbed her eyes, then opened them, 
ooking around her onthe company. When she 
saw me, she seemed confounded; her woman 
hastened to her; also her father and the doctor. 

“What do you want?” she asked me in a 
short harsh tone. 

“Gracious lady, I wait your commands.” 

“ ‘Who are you, sir?” 

“Faust—at your service.” 

“Tam much obliged for your good will; with 
your permission, I would fain be alone,” said she 
haughtily—and with a slight bow, rose and 
turned away. I left the chamber with strangely 
blended feelings. The difference to me in her 
sleeping and her waking manner was truly re- 
mati mr I wondered what had become of my 
gold and silver rays, and the familiar “thou” 


she used, and the poetical name she gave me. I 


retired to my room, from which the arm chair 
was missing—and wrote down what I could re- 
member of what had passed. 

Count Von Hormegg visited me the next day 
in my apartments, to tell me how comfortable a 
night Hortensia had passed. “I told her at 
breakfast,” said he, “all her sayings of yesterday; 
she would not believe me, and began to weep. 
I endeavored to console her by expressing a 
confident hope of her recovery through your 
means; and begged her to permit you to visit 
But to that she would 


This mortal | not consent; she says there is something about 


shell is worn and shattered in the sick, and light | you intolerable to her. Perhaps after a time 
streams in from without, and her soul enters into | her antipathy may give way; meanwhile we 
its relation with things from which the body in | cannot contradict her without placing her life 
sound health divided it; and sees and feels what | in jeopardy.” 


it cannot yet fully receive. It feels its encom- 


he Count did his best to remove the unplea- 


passing frame a dead weight, and the struggle | sant impression from my mind, and entered into 


is painful. Ifby thy means, Emanuel, this earth- 
ly shell be not restored to vigor; it will crumble 
and fall away; and the sick cease to belong to 
humanity because she will possess nothing hu- 
man, wherewith to communicate with man.” 

I did not understand her, but I listened as to 
the revelations of an oracle. The Count and 
the Doctor heard in like astonishment. Both 
assured me she never appeared so serene, so self- 
possessed ; commonly she seemed tostruggle as if 
in pain; her speech was broken; she often fell 
into frightful convulsions, or remained hours ri- 
gid and without motion. I asked if speaking 
did not fatigue her; she replied—“ No! It is well 


| 





dreaded my meeting with her. 


| pointed time, I went unannounced to 


with her; it will always be well, while thou art | 


with her. In seven minutes she will awake. 
She will have a quiet night; to-morrow after- 
noon her sleep will return ; then fail not, Eman- 


a brief. account of his affairs, in which he con- 
descended to ask my advice. Indeed the confi- 
dence and friendship with which he treated me, 
formed my only tie to his service; for the aver- 
sion of the Countess, instead of diminishing da 
after day, seemed to increase to positive hatred. 
She warned her father against me repeatedly, 
as an adventurer and deceiver; to her woman 
she named me a worthless vagabond; and 
seemed so irreconcilable, that even her father 
But I will not 
anticipate. 

My watch was regulated; and exactly at the ap- 
ortensia’s 
apartment. She sate on the sofa, pale, and in an 
attitude of deep dejection. As soon as my pre- 


_ sence was made known to her, she cast on me a 


uel. Five minutes before three will the struggle | 


begin; then stretch thy hands towards her— 
with earnest will to heal. 
three, by the clock in thy chamber, not by the 
watch, which is three minutes later. Set this 
last right, that the sick may not suffer by delay.” 


She went on to direct what drink should be giv- | 


en her on awakening—what during the night; at 


became silent. No one spoke; her face grew 
paler than before; her frame relaxed from the 
rigidity I had observed at first, her head droo 

ed on her bosom, and she now looked exactly 
like a sleeping person. Presently she roused 


Five minutes before | 


_ sank into the arms of her woman. 


look of anger and contempt, and rising said— 
“ Who gave you permission, sir, unannounced, 
to intrude upon my”— 

Here she uttered a piercing cry. Her speech 
was interrupted by frightful convulsions; she 
They placed 


_her in the arm-chair; but she immediately began, 


with clenched hands, to beat her head and breast. 


_ Trembling, tookmy appointed station—pointing 
what hour she should retire and the like; then 


towards her the fingers of both hands. Her 
features were distorted by the spasms; she 


seized my hands impetuously, and pressed the 


fingers hard against her chest. 


I suffered them 
to remain so; ere long she became more quiet ; 
her eyes closed, and she sighed deeply, while 


herself; but again sank back, like ‘one overpow- | her countenance had still an expression of suf- 


———— 
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fering. After one or two sobs, this too passed 
away; her sighs were less painful; and gradu- 
ally her former serene and peaceful air stole over 
her, and her paleness gave place to a light rose- 
tint as before. 

In a few moments she spoke: “Oh, true 
friend! what should I be without thee!” The 
tone in which she uttered these words was al- 
most angelic; it thrilled through my whole frame. 

“Is it well with you, gracious Countess?” I 
asked in a half whisper, 

“Oh, yes—Emanuel!” she answered; “very 
well; better than yesterday. Thy will is more 
decided, thy power increased, to help her. She 
breathes, she floats in the effulgence that circles 
thee, and her being pervaded by thine own, is 
in thee dissolved. Could it be ever thus!” 

This language was rather unintelligible to us 
prosaic listeners; but it was pleasing to hear it. 
It was evident, indeed, that Hortensia thought 
not of me, but her Emanuel; an imaginary hero; 
for, as I learned afterwards from the Count, he 
had no kinsman or acquaintance of that name. 

When her father spoke to her, she did not re- 
ply; he came near, and stood close by me. 
“ Art thou there, dear father!” she said. When 
I asked why she did notice him before, she re- 
plied—“He stood in the dark; only near thee is 
light. Thou also shinest now, father; but more 
feebly than Emanuel, and only by light reflected 
from him.” Whenlasked if there were others 
in the room, she was silent a long while, then 
named them all—and told where they stood, 
even those who were behind her, though her 
eyes were closed. She also told correctly the 
number of persons passing in gondolas under 
the palace windows. 

“How can you know all this?” Lasked, “you 
see it not!” 

“Did not she explain yesterday, that it was 
because of her sickness? that flesh and blood 
were but the shell which contains the spiritual 
kerne|; that now when the shell is frail and 
ready to dissolve, the vital power would fain sup- 
ply what is wanting, but may nut, without aid. 
And the soul, outspringing towards the abyss of 
universal being, feels after thee, and finds thee, 
and fills itself with thy vigor. It is with her, as 
with thee, in dreams; things are before her, with 
which she is not in contact; she wakes, but her 
body sleeps; the outward senses avail her not.” 

Much more she told me, of her present mala- 
dy, and of the incidents of her early years ; par- 
ticularly what had passed during a long swoon, 
when all believed her dead. Count Von Hor- 
megg was amazed at this; for she not only des- 
cribed what had passed around her while she lay 
insensible, but his actions in his own chamber, 
where no eye had seen him: and told him of 
the prayer he had offered in her behalf. She 
continued to speak of herselfin the third person, 
and to use the solemn, poetical style she had at 
first assumed in her language. Now she would 
appear abstracted in thought; now rapt in ex- 
stacy ; and again her face would express deep 
sorrow. She would often soliloquise ; and none 
of us could comprehend the import of her words.* 
The present trance or paroxysm closed like 








“Her Metaphysical and Pantheistic observations are omit- 
ted.—T'rans. 
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the preceding one; after she had declared it 
would return the following day, and summoned 
me to attend her. 

This continued some months with but little 
change in the Countess. Her clairvoyance re- 
turned as frequently as ever, at times even more 
s0; though she seemed, indeed, to suffer less du- 
ring its continuance. I became the veriest slave 
of the household; for I had never the liberty of 
more than a few hours absence. And how did 
I bear this yoke? Most willingly, for I had no 
happiness but in Hortensia’s presence. I loved 
with all the madness of the heart’s first passion ! 

I loved—but with an unearthly, ethereal love. 
My soul seemed knit to hers, yet no ray of nope 
ever visited me, for in her waking moments she 
would not honor me even with the kind looks 
she bestowed on the menials in her service. Her 
aversion towards me seemed daily to increase, 
till it grew to a bitterness of hate perfectly un- 
accountable. Continually she pressed her father 
to dismiss me; conjured him with tears to do so; 
insisted I could do nothing towards curing her; 
that my presence on the contrary must increase 
her illness; and that the thoughts of such a 
wretch having wound himself into her father’s 
confidence, rendered her waking hours misera- 
ble. On the other hand, when under the influ- 
ence of her mysterious malady, she besought 
her father to pay no attention to her capricious 
complaints of me; warning him that my depar- 
ture would be followed by her speedy death, and 
beseeching me most pathetically to pardon her 
unkindness, and remain with her. She seemed 
at such times to live only in me. She read my 
thoughts ; she seemed to discern objects through 
the medium of my senses; her consciousness 
was, as it were, the echo of mine. “She has 
no longer a will”—was her own remark to me; 
“thy will governs her; and in obedience she 
finds her highest delight. Her individuality is 
lost; she exists alone through thee. Shouldst 
thou die, she could not survive thee. Thy hap- 
piness, her happiness ; thy sorrow, her sorrow.” 

“Can you explain this to me, dear Countess?” 
said I. 

She was silent a long while; and said at 
last—“ No, she cannot explain it.” Dost thou not 
sometimes in dreams appear to be conscious of 
the thoughts of another—even at the same mo- 
ment with him? So is it with the sick; and all 
seems to her vivid as a waking reality. 

“Tn truth’— she continued—“her identity is 
not lost: but the bond of union between the 
spirit and the physical frame, is no longer the 
same. The covering of her spiritual essence is 
worn so thin, the immaterial looks through, and 
her physical life faints and flutters, and were it 
not for thee, Emanuel, would be quite extinguish- 
ed. As plants torn from their native earth, ex- 
hale their strength when alone, but if placed in 
other soil, take root and draw fresh vigor, and 
put forth leaves and flowers—so is it with the 
sick. She has taken root in thy being; in thee 
she finds the nourishment that was wanting. 
She was an expiring taper in a broken vessel; 
the dried wick is fed with the oil of thy lamp. 
She subsists upon the strength; therefore has 
she joy and sorrow, thought, feeling and will, 
with only thee. Thou art her life, Emanuel.” 
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The female attendants and the Doctor, could 
not suppress a smile at this tender language. 
The same day Count Von Hormegg said to me, 
“ Will you make an experiment upon the extent 
of your power upon Hortensia 2?” 

“ And what?” 

“ Require, as a proof of her obedience, that she 
shall send for you during her waking hours, and 
present you with the finest rose in bloom on her 
rose bush.” 

“That is too much; it would be impertinent. 
You know, Count, what an invincible dislike she 
has for the poor Faust, highly as she appears to 
esteem Emanuel.” 

“On that very account I wish to make the 
trial; and ascertain if you will have power 
enough to influence her actions, when she is 
not clairvoyant. No one shall be present but 
myself when you make your request, so that she 
cannot be informed of it when awake.” 

I promised, though I felt great reluctance to 
such an undertaking. The next morning, at the 
return of her malady, when I went to her apart- 
ment, I found the Count alone with her. Hor- 
tensia seemed more serene than ever; she as- 
sured me the turning point in her sickness was 
very near; after which it would abate, and she 
would become conscious of its abatement by 
her decreased power of supernatural vision. 
The Count looked at me significantly. I began 
to think how I should introduce my request; 
and my embarrassment visibly ailected Horten- 
sia. She moved about uneasily; her brow 
contracted; and she seemed disturbed in her 
thoughts. 

For some time past it had been no longer ne- 
cessary to extend my hands towards her; my 
presence and will were all-sufficient. To reco- 
ver my courage, | walked across the room, ai. 
took a branch of her rose bush. In doing so, I 
pierced my finger with one of the thorns. Hor- 
tensia uttered a scream; her father and I has- 
tened to her; she complained of a severe prick 
in the middle finger of her right hand, just in the 
spot where the thorn had wounded me. 

“Itis thy fault, Emanuel,” said she, after some 
moments; “thou wast at the rose-bush. Take 
heed; whatever wounds thee wounds her like- 
wise.” 

She was silent; the circumstance seemed to 
open a way for my request, but I was perplexed 
how to introduce it. The Count gave me an- 
other look. 

“Why not speak out?” said Hortensia. “Thou 
wouldst that at noon, before she goes to dine, 
she send for thee, and present thee with a fresh 
blown rose !”? 

I was astonished at her knowledge of my 
thoughts—but only replied, “I had feared to of- 
fend her by my boldness.” “Oh, Emanuel,” 
said she, “she well knows, her father moved thee 
to the request.” 

“T was just about to make that excuse ;’—an- 
swered I. “But will you remember it when 
awake ?” 

“How can she fail to do so?” asked she with 
a smile. 

When she passed from clairvoyance into na- 
tural slumber, I left the apartment, and the Doc- 
tor and ee were admitted. It was ten 

OL. l. 








o'clock. The Countess showed the physician 
the mark of a prick on her finger, and thought 
it the accidental prick of a needle. As the hour 
wore on eleven, (so I was informed) she appear- 
ed disturbed in spirits ; walked the room ; began 
to speak of me, rather to express her wonted 
displeasure at me, and to urge her father to dis- 
miss me from his household. 

“The vagabond adventurer is not worth so 
many words, so many tears, 2s his being here 
has cost me!” exclaimed she passionately. “He 
is continually in my thoughts—and the thoughts 
are hateful, insufferable to me. The idea that 
he lives under the same roof, and stands so-high, 
dear father, in your confidence and esteem, is 
most grievous to me, even though I never see 
him. Depend upon it, you will yet have canse 
to ruc your trust in him. He will yet deceive 
you.” 

Her father endeavored to soothe her irritation, 
and besought her not to trouble herself about me. 
She began to speak of other matters ; but her dis- 
quictude seemed to increase. To their ques- 
tions, what ailed her, she knew not what to re- 
ply ;—but buried her face in the sofa cushions, 
wept bitterly, and entreated to be left alone. 

A few minutes before twelve her bell rang; 
and presently a servant came to request that I 
would go to her. Although I had expected this 
invitation, it took me by surprise. With a beat- 
ing heart, just as the clock struck, | went to her 
apartment, and was admitted. Hortensia was 
reclining on the sofa, pale, and leaning her head 
on her fair hand. She raised herself up as | 
entered; I advanced and with faint voice re- 
quested to be honoree with her ladyship’s com- 
mands. 

The Countess was silent a few moments, as 
ifshe knew not exactly what to say; at last, 
measuring me with a haughty look, she said 
“Mr. Faust, is it come to this—that J] must 
descend to petition you, in order to persuade 
you to quit my father’s house !” 

“ Countess,” I replied—and, as I spoke, pride 
mastered every other feeling, “I have never 
forced myself either on your father’s society or 
your own. You well know the cause that has 
induced the Count to urge me to continue in his 
househo!d. I most unwillingly do so; but the 
hope of being of some service to you, and aid- 
ing to restore his peace of mind, influenced me 
at first, and now compels me to act contrary to 
your request, much as it grieves me to displease 
you.” 

She turned hastily away, walked to the win- 
dow and stood twirling a pair of sciesors on her 
fingers, near the rose-bush. Then, as by a sad- 
den impulse, she cut off the last blown rose, 
reached it tome, and said—“ ’Tis the best I have 
at hand; take it, sir, as a mark of my gratitude, 
if you will oblige me by coming hither no 
more.—Let me never see you again.” 

She spoke quickly, and in visible confusion ; 
then threw herself again on the sofa. I was 
about to answer, but with an impatient gesture, 
she motioned me to begone. I obeyed, and 
went to my chamber, forgetful of all her dis- 
pleasure, forgetful of all but her loveliness, and 
her mysterious sufferings. The rose I deposit- 
ed, like a precious jewel, after | and dried it be- 
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tween the leaves of a book, in a chrystal case, 
and wore it afterwards as an amulet. I would 
not have parted with it for a royal crown. 

YO BE CONTINUED. 


THE DESIRE TO ROVE. 


Ou, would ’twere mine, to wander, wild and free 

In lands beyond the ocean’s dark expanse ;— 
To tread the olden pathways and to see 

The plains, time-honored, in the sunlight glance !— 
To !eave awhile my own dear native home, 

Clad though it be in glory, and to seek 
The presence of the world-renowned Rome, 

Or the bright birth-place of the ancient Greek :— 
And o’er the island-wonder, where, of old 

The myriad-gifted Shakspeare poured a strain, 
More loud and deep, than aught that ever rolled, 

Or, on earth’s listening ear, shall roll again !— 
To linger mid the ruins, wild and vast, 
‘That mark the marchings of the mighty Past! 


Oh, I have dream’d,—perchance ’twas all a dream,— 
That brighter, loftier fancies, might have birth, 

Could I but wander where the gladdening beam 
Of the young day-light, flashed upon the Earth !-- 

Could I but tread the paths, o’er which is flung, 
The wild sweet witchery of the ancient lays— 

Amid the classic scenes, where loved and sung, 
The Bards immortal of the elder days :— 

That wand’ring thro’ the bright and georgeous lands, 
Now hallowed by Childe Harold’s notes of fire, 

I might, although with weak and trembling hands, 
Arouse to melody, an humble lyre :-- 

Might drink in poetry, from flowers that bloom 

In sadness, over slandered Shelley’s tomb! 


Cold,—cold the heart, to which no throbbing comes 
Beside the grave of Genius,—cold the wretch, 
Who cannot, ’mid the desolated homes, 
Of by-gone great ones, inspiration catch; 
And cold that being, who can never soar 
Into the realm of bright imaginings, 
When on the very heights, from which, of yore 
Young genius bore him on his flashing wings !— 
And of the vilest earth, of meanest clay, 
From which man can be made, must he be form’d, 
Who walks ’mid glories of the classic day, 
And into poetry is never warmed ;— 
Upon his night of life no moon shall rise, 
Filling with liquid lustre all the skies :— 
No ray, sent from a star, its home shall find 
Within the chambers of his darkened mind! 
Oh never shall the lyre, Ideal, roll 
Its heaven-caught melodies upon his soul :— 
The stream, that dances onward to the hymn 
Thrilled from the harp-strings of the seraphim, 
Those poet-laureates of heaven, shall seem, 
Naught to his vision, but a paltry stream! 
The gentler spirits, that have long unfurled 
Their starry pinions, o’er the shadowed world— 
Who gild the storm of life with rainbow hues, 
And shower on man, the sunshine and the dews— 
Who wreath the ivy round the brow of time, 


And brighten earth, in every age and clime--— 
With long continuing kindness, still shall rain, 
Their generous blessings on his head, in vain! 


Oh, for the plains renowned in song and story! 
Oh, for the gladness of a foreign land! 
What tho’ this young new-world hath gained a glory, 
Unequa!l’d since earth’s fabric first was plann’d — 
Yet still, alas! it lacks the stamp of ages-- 
It hath no time-worn beauty, moss-grown grace ;-- 
It hath no record-book of golden pages, 
Where sage and poet may their feelings trace! 
Give me, oh, give me then, to wander over 
The sunbright footpath of a former time— 
Give me the power for once to be a rover 
Among the ruins of a world sublime! 
Give me to feel the wild extatic gush 
Of thronging fancies—the delightful rush 
Of thoughts, that will spring up like woodland flow’rs, 
Whene’er my vision meets the antique towers, 
And hoary battlements o’er which are cast 
The wild memorials of the mystic past! 
When I can hear the echo of my tread 
Among the tombstones of the mighty dead! 
D. H. Rosinson. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





THE WAR OF 1812.* 

Tae work which is before us, has found a 
singular fate, whether as regards the interest of 
its subject, the distinguished rank of the writer, 
its own merits, or the spicy character of its ma- 
terials. The war of 1812, which began in so 
much shame and ended with so much glory, 
should, certainly, by reason of its own impor- 
tance, as a lesson and a history, and the exciting 
character of its events, be sufficiently provoca- 
tive, to cause instant demand and curious exami- 
nation, when put on record by one, himself a 
military man, and Secretary of War for a large 
portion of the time when it was in progress. 
Such, we believe, has not been the case. As 
far as we can learn, the book has fallen still- 
born from the press. We cannot call to mind a 
single review, in any periodical of character, by 
which it has been noticed ;—though this, in fact, 
may be owing quite as much to our own unob- 
servance as to the remissness of our periodicals. 
And it may be, also, that the neglect of the cri- 
tics, does not imply that of readers in general. 
We trust that it does not, in any case, else would 
our public lose many a salutary lesson and ma- 
ny a great gratification. We are disposed to 
think that they do so here, if, as we have reason 
to believe, these volumes have been the subject 
of no enquiry. We fear that such is the case, 
and we think it altogether remarkable, when we 





* Notices of the War of 1812, by John Armstrong, late a Ma- 
jor General in the Army of the United States, and Secretary of 








War. New York, 1840. 
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consider the nature of the subject and the au- 
thorship of the book. 

General Armstrong has survived his popular- 
ity. Of his merits, we are too little acquainted 
with his history, to form any decided opinion. 
Of his talents, we think favorably, forming an 
estimate chiefly from the volumes now before 
us. We are not privy to the causes of his de- 
cline in popular favor, and we know not where 
to lay our hands upon the authority for forming 
a right judgment in his case, in the whole scope 
of our American biography. Our annals are 
equally unsatisfactory, and we invite, from some 
of our civil or military veterans, the information 
which we ourselves cannot afford. Weare the 
more anxious for this, as, drawing an inference 
from the work in hand, we are léd to rank him 
among those scape-goats of a Government, who 
are chosen and sacrificed as the most obvious 
and easy victims to divert public scrutiny from 
its blunderings. John Armstrong was Secreta- 
ry of War, during the first part of the War of 
1812, and naturally identified, in the popular 
mind, with the disasters of the Canada cam- 
paigns. Yet, from these books, it would seem 
that no liability should have been less than his 
during all this period. He shows himself to 
have been, from the beginning, not unfamiliar 
with the true worthlessness of character in all 
the imbeciles who commanded in it. Accord- 
ing to his showing, he not only did not counsel 
their selection, but opposed their proceedings— 
furnished instructions for the campaigns, which 
the Generals studiously repudiated and set at 
nought, and, by private and public documents, 
exhibited a discontent at their proceedings and 
a study to repair their errors, which equally 
prove his intelligence and patriotism. These 
conclusions in his behalf are inevitable, if the 
statements and criticisms in these volumes be 
true. 

Now, it is more remarkable that this work 
should remain unnoticed, when we are told how 
equally it deals in criticism and history. It is 
perhaps something. in favor of its truth that it 
has been neglected. It would seem that its 
facts cannot be denied or its arguments con- 
troverted. Or, are we to suppose, that the per- 
sons whom it arraigns before the tribunal of the 
country—arraigns on the most serious charges— 
men high in rank and extensive in connections,— 
are insensible to accusations which involve their 
courage no less than their conduct,—their mo- 
rals no less than their minds,—coming as they 
do from an opponent who has long ceased to en- 
joy the smiles of political favor. We are very 
sorry, if this be the case, that a truth so deplo- 
rable should be admitted. We have reason to 


—— 





tremble for our country, its permanence equally 
with its fame, when the soldier of distinction is 
regardless of an imputation which must cut into 
his character as the unremoved rust will eat in- 
to his sword. 

Some of these persons are removed by death 
from the scene of crimination and defence, and 
this is cause of one regret that we here take 
occasion to express,—that General Armstrong 
should have postponed, for so long a period, the 
publication of his history. One of these vol- 
umes, we are aware, was published several 
yearsago. The other is more recently from the 
press, (1840.) General Harrison,—one of those 
with whom our author deals with no great ten- 
derness,—was still living, it is true, but it may 
have been argued in his defence, that, in his par- 
ticular prominence of position, no defence was 
necessary against an attack, which might be 
construed into the work of political partisan- 
ship. It is needless to add that the estimate 
put by Armstrong upon the public services of 
Harrison is of the most humble, not to say dis- 
paraging,complexion. Suchalso is his estimate 
of Hull, Dearborn, Van Rennsaellaer, Wilkin- 
son and many others,—in which, the American 
public, calm as it is now, and no longer influ- 
enced by the partisan excitements of the time, 
are very well prepared to concur with him. 
This fact should be something in favor of the 
claims of the writer to a new examination of 
his own case, by the country and the people 
thereof. 

But whatever may have been the motives 
which have led to the silence of the critics, it is 
very certain that a contemptuous estimate of the 
book, or of the writer, or of the subject of which 
it treats, could not be among them. The book 
is very well written. ‘The facts are arranged in 
most excellent order. There is no confusion in 
the details,—there is nothing omitted which the 
reader would require for the proper comprehen- 
sion of the narrative. The chief characteristics 
of the war, on land, and on our interior seas, are 
grouped happily. Indeed, had the writer not 
confined himself so entirely to the land, had he 
compassed, within his plan, the whole history of 
the war, we should have been prepared to speak 
of it as one of our best histories; always for- 
bearing, however, any opinion upon the person- 
al criticism in which our author indulges, and 
upon which we should be loth, just now, after 
this lapse of time, and with our imperfect know- 
ledge of the facts, to form a judgment. This 
book differs from most works of the kind to 
which our people are accustomed. It not only 
does not seek to exaggerate the wonders of our 
achievement, but it forbears all attempts to gloss 
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over our blunders, and hide our defects and de- 
feats. It lays bare the mischievous follies of 
our Captains, their imbecilities of courage and 
conduct, their vain vaporings, inflated promises, 
and empty performances. Asa piece of milita- 
ry criticism, we should, though ourselves no mi- 
litary critics, esteem it excellent. Its lessons 
would be of good account, well memorized by 
the growing and ardent young men of arms in 
our country—inculcating the importance of aim- 
ing at the proper objects of attack in war—an 
ignorance of which seems to have been one of 
the chief causes of our frequent failures to a- 
chieve any ends at all, in our Canada wars ;— 
adapting means only to ends, and avoiding all 
disproportionate employment of the mighty for 
the mean. Above all, it would go to prove that 
the great requisites in war are courage and ce- 
lerity ; the most destructive thing of all, in cam- 
paign or battle, being indecision. It is curious 
to note the fact, in confirmation of this opinion, 
that we were always successful when com- 
manded by men whose impetuosity of tempera- 
ment left them open to the imputation of rash- 
ness—Jackson, Johnson, Cotlee, Brown, Scott, 
Gaines, Barney, Miller, &¢.—always baifled and 
defeated, when led by such men as Hull, Deai- 
bon, Wilkinson, Van Rensaellaer, Winder, &c. 
Just at this moment, when the clouds of war are 
slowly and silently gathering on our political 
margin, it is particularly important that we 
should be reminded of the errors of the past. 
To be taught by the evil results of error, is a 
more wholesome lesson, than that which would 
blind our eyes with past glory, or fill our hearts 
with the destructive vanity which such a par- 
tial narrative would necessarily inspire. This 
book gives us both the pictures. We have the 
gloom as well as the glory—the shade as well 
as the light which relieves it; and if any thing 
be wanted for exhortation and impulse, it is there 
also, since it shows, better than any other that 
we can now call to mind, that, even when beat- 
en, we should not have been beaten, and would 
not have been, had our Captains been worthy of 
their men; and that there is no European who 
can so soon be converted into that destructive 
machine, a soldier, as an American; none bravy- 
er, if properly trained, with an eye made familiar 
with the danger and the task,—none half so 
capable, by his promptness and mental presence, 
of converting his straits and exigencies into 
means of safety and sel{-deliverance. 

Speaking of Wilkinson’s errors, General Arm- 
strong takes occasion to criticise one of the ex- 
tra-military opinions of Wilkinson contained in 
the memoirs of the battle. Wilkinson, instruct- 
ing a young officer, includes amongst his other 





counsel, a wholesome caution to take care of 
himself. “ Remember,” says he, “that a Gen- 
eral officer does not expose his person but in the 
last resort. Subordinates execute, while chiefs 
command ; to mingle in the conflict, is to aban- 
don the direction. Why are so few French 
Generals killed in their sanguinary battles? 
Because they know themselves to be mister 
workmen, and how to direct their journeymen. 
While giving the general directions, they hold 
in reserve selected corps, to watch the tide of 
battle ; always ready to improve an advantage 
or retricve a misfortune.” 

This, certainly, is wholesome doctrine for a 
warrior, if he goes into battle to seek safety. It 
may be thought by some, however, to savor ra- 
ther more of the military code of Falstaff than 
of Frederick. It is very certain that General 
Wilkinson had a perfect faith in his own prin- 
ciples, and found the desired safety by a some- 
what too religious adherence to them. We sub- 
join the outline of Armstrong upon them: 


“Such were the bases of our veteran’s conserva- 
tive system; which, had they obtained the authority 
{ established rules, would, at Lodi and Arcole, 
have placed Bonaparte behind a village or a swamp, 
till the battles fought at those places, had been either 
half won, or half lost. Let us test their truth by a 
few well-known facts, derived from modern history— 
French, British and American. Was it then, we 
ask, by refusing to expose themselves to danger, that 
Dubois was killed at Roveredo? Baruel and Que- 
nain at Cassaria? Joubert at Novi? Caffarelli and 
Bon at Acre? Desaix at Marengo? D’Espaigne at 
Aspen? St. Hilaire and Lannes at Esling? La 
Salle at Wagram? Bessieres at Rippach ? Bruyeres 
at Rippenbach, and Duroc at Lutzen? ‘And again: 
was it by committing to subordinates and journey- 
men the front of the batile, that Abercrombie fell at 
Canope? Moore and Baird at Corunna? Crawford, 
McKinnon, and Walker, at Ciudad Roderigo? 
Kempt, Harvey, Bowes and Picton, at Badajoz? 

jrock, at Queenstown? Ross, at Baltimore? And 
Packenham, Gibbs and Keane, at New-Orleans? 
Will a glance at our own chronicles lead to a differ- 
ent conclusion? Where fell Montgomery and Ar- 
nold, in the attack on Quebec? Where Mercer, in 
the combat at Princeton? Where Nash, in the bat- 
tle of Germantown? Where Wooster, in that of 
Danbury? Where De Kalb, in that of Camden? 
And where Wayne, at the storming of Stony Point? 
All, at the head of the corps they respectively com- 
manded, and in the very front of the battle. Exam- 
ples thus numerous and pointed, abundantly show, 
that the pretended rules on which Mr. Wilkinson 
would rest his life-preserving system, are not only 
unsupported, but expressly contradicted, by profes- 
sional fisage. 

“Nor, on examination, shall we find that the rea- 
son he employs to sustain them, is better entitled to 
respect, than the rules themselves. For if it be 
true, as he asserts, that “/o mingle in the conflict,“is to 
lose the faculty of commanding,” why interpose Gener- 
als inany stage of a battle, but to “make confusion 
worse confounded?’ ‘Will it be pretended, that a 
General who has lost the power of guiding a first at- 
tack, Ly partaking in it, will be competent to direct a 
last resort—which, as all know, besides ordinary dif- 
ficulties and dangers, involves many of both, pecu- 
liar to itself? Again: if battles are not fought on 
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principles as strictly mechanical as those of a pup- 
yet-show, how are subordinates to execute the or- 
ders of an absent chief, without interposing some 
act of authority peculiarly theirown? And if not, 
by what magic, or miracle, will they escape that mo- 
ral cholera, which, on Mr. Wilkinson’s theory, would 
be so fatal to all Generals, who should dare to min- 
gle in a conflict? That there have been officers of 
high rank, whose self-possession has been greatly 
disturbed, if not wholly annihilated, in the presence 
of an enemy, can neither be denied nor dissembled ; 
but to take for — that the infirmity is univer- 
sal, as Mr. Wilkinson does, is a palpable libel on 
military character and conduct; and not to be aton- 
ed for by the condemnation it necessarily inflicts on 
the libeller himself. 

“Of the tactical sketch, which our veteran would 
impose on his pupil as a French order of battle, we 
may safely say,—that it is a mere fiction; without 
either prototype or parallel. What! all the Gener- 
als of an army posted out of harm’s way, and at the 
heads of selected corps, there to await one of two 
contingencies—a victory already won, or a misfor- 
tune already incurred! ‘To show how liitle this is 
conformed to French tactics, let it be contrasted 
with the defensive and offensive orders of battle, most 
practised and approved by the hero of a hundred 
fights. ‘For the former, the first of your two lines, 
should deploy; and the second, be formed in co- 
lumns of attack by battalions. For the /aiter, two 
lines of battalions, each formed in column on its two 
central platoons, is to be preferred; the heads of the 
second line fronting the intervals of the first, and the 
openings between the columns, filled with artillery 
and marksmen. To give to this order its greatest 
impulsive action, each brigade must have its first 
and second line, and be so placed that every general 
officer may have his reserve at hand, without wait- 
ing to draw it from any other quarter.’” 


The Secretary gives the following rapid sum- 
mary of the capture of Washington. After giv- 
ing the aggregate (16,600 men) which General 
Winder was authorized to require from the 
States of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
inthe case of either menaced or actual inva- 
sion—and this twenty-six days before the ap- 
proach of the enemy to the Capital,---he pro- 
ceeds : 


“It is not, however, to be dissembled, that much 
of this force, from causes to be hereafter stated, was 
not found on the field of battle. As early as the 13th 
of August, the General having doubts whether the 
draughts made on Maryland for half her quota, 
would not be nearly a total failure, the Secretary of 
War, to supply the deficiency, adopted the expedient 
of accepting, as part of the six thousand men re- 
quired from that State, such corps of militia, as 
were already organized and in service under State 
authority; which, with a number of volunteers, 
brought out by the exigence, had the effect of giv- 
ing, in rank and file, on the 24th of August, six thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-six combatants. 

“Of this force, about one-half was, on that day, 
stationed in or near Bladensburgh, to guard the ap- 
proach by that route to the city; while the other 
moiety occupied a position on the southern end of 
the Eastern branch bridge; on the supposition, that 
‘the enemy’s first attack would be made on Fort 
Washington, in conjunction with Gordon’s squad- 
ron, then ascending the Potomac.’ This ill-founded 
opinion was fortunately corrected, about 10 o’clock 
of the 24th; furnishing, however, barely time to 
unite the two brigades, when the head of the British 
column was seen fast approaching the village. 





‘‘Ross’s decision was soon taken; finding little in 
the appearance of his enemy to inspire respect, and 
bred up in a school in which audacity was generally 
found to be wisdom, he at once made a rush at the 
head of his elite, not exceeding fifteen hundred com- 
batants; crossed the bridge which his adversary had 
forgotten to destroy or obstruct; threw out a few 
sharp-shooters and rocket-men on his flanks; direct- 
ed his column of attack on the American batteries ; 
and, in a period of time almost incredibly, short, 
succeeded in putting to rout the whole of Winder’s 
first line; after which, all further contest on our part 
being thought hopeless, a general retreat was or- 
dered. 

“No immediate pursuit was either made or inten- 
ded by Ross—the effect of two causes—his hopes 
from negotiation, as already suggested, and the ex- 
haustion and absence of a large part of his army. 
Two hours were accordingly given for the arrival 
of the absent, and the refreshment of all; when the 
march was resumed, and continued till within a mile 
and a half of the capital. At this point, being suffi- 
ciently assured of Winder’s retreat to Georgetown, 
orders were issued for bivouacking the troops for the 
night; while the two commanders, naval and mili- 
tary, accompanied by a small escort, not exceeding 
two hundred men, entered the city, visited the public 
buildings, set a price on their ransom, and detached 
an agent to open a negotiation with some competent 
American authority, on the subject. The return of 
the messenger with a rejection of the terms, became 
the signal for destruction; when every national buil- 
ding, excepting the post-office, was speedily con- 
sumed. The greater part of the 25th, was employed 
in carrying out this policy at the navy-yard, Geum 
leaf’s point, and the Potomac bridge; after which, a 
retreat, under many precautions, was begun in the 
night, and, with the exception of a few pauses, con- 
tinued till the 27th, when the troops arrived at Not- 
tingham. The 28th being employed in removing 
the wounded, the artillery, and the plunder; and the 
29th in resuming their former position at Benedict; 
they were soon after embarked and carried to the 
shipping.” 


The tail-piece to this eventful but brief his- 
tory is, however, the most important, and is 
contained in the commentary of the author at 
the close of his chapter. We give it entire, so 
far as relates to the destruction of Washington. 


“The error of first occurrence in this campaign, 
belongs exclusively to the administration; and will 
be found in the selection made of a commanding 
General, not on the ground of distinguished profes- 
sional service or knowledge, but simply on a pre- 
sumption, that, ‘being a native of Maryland, and a 
relative of the governor, Brigadier Winder would 
be useful in mitigating the opposition to the war, and 
in giving an increased efficiency to national mea- 
sures, within the limits of the State;’—an opinion 
which, though somewhat plausible, was wholly un- 
sustained by the event. 


“2d. The first duty assigned to this officer, under 
his new appointment, was to select a central point 
between the Potomac and Baltimore, for the rendez- 
vous and encampment of two or three thousand mi- 
litia draughts, to be called into immediate service. 
It was not, however, till the 16th of July, that any- 
thing having relation to this object was received 
from him; and what he then offered, was of so unde- 
cided a character, as, in his own opinion, made neces- 
sary another and more carefulexamination. Of this 
new labor and its result, no report was made till the 
23d; when, somewhat to the surprise of the cabinet, 
Bladensburgh was announced as the site, chosen for 
a central camp between Baltimore and the Potomac! 
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“3d. In the next experiment made of the Gener- 
al’s executive powers, they were not found to be 
more successful in procuring militia, than they had 
been in selecting a place, proper for its rendezvous 
andencampment. On the 12th of July, he had been 
authorized to call from Maryland the whole of her 
quota, (6,000 men,) and on the 16th be reported, that 
‘the governor and council had taken the necessary 
steps for immediately complying with the requisi- 
tion.’ gOn the 20th, he says: ‘I have seized a mo- 
ment to visit Annapolis, and arrange the calling of 
the Maryland militia; this will be immediately com- 
plied with by the governor.’ On the 23d, he adds: 
‘The governor has issued orders for calling three 
thousand militia to form the camp at Bladensburgh,’ 
yet, on the 13th of August, he discovers that the gov- 
ernor’s call would prove nearly abortive; as, instead 
of giving three thousand men, ‘it would not bring to- 
gether more than three hundred.’ 

“What, it may be asked, under a failure so mena- 
cing, on the part of Maryland, was the obvious duty 
of the General? Unquestionably, to call, without 
losing a moment, on the States of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, tor their several quotas. Such, however, 
was not the course adopted. _ No demand for troops 
was made on the former, till the 18th of August; 
and then, instead of calling for five thousand men, the 
requisition was limited to five hundred. ‘The call on 
Virginia was not more prompt, being also deferred 
till the 18th; when, like that on Pennsylvania, it 
failed ‘from a want of notice seasonably given.’ 

“4th. Nor was the General’s conduct different in 
relation to corps actually under arms and awaiting 
his orders. Stansbury’s brigade, though called from 
Baltimore on the 20th, was halted for two days on 
the road, from an apprehension that, ‘if permitted to 
come on, he would arrive too soon.’ Sterret’s de- 
tachment, called also on the 20th, was ordered to 
halt at Snowden’s till otherwise directed. Hood’s 
regiment, taken into service about the middle of Au- 
gust, was left at Annapolis till the 23d, from a belief 
that that city formed the enemy’s point of attack. 
When, on the 22d, a retreat was ordered, for the pur- 
pose of assembling his whole force, unfortunately 
the motive for making it was forgotten, the General 
neither joining Stansbury at Bladensburgh, nor suf- 
fering Stansbury to join him at the Eastern-branch 
bridge; thus directly exposing both corps to be beat- 
en in succession. Young’s brigade, withdrawn by 
the General’s order, from the covering position it 
held in the rear of Fort Washington, was, on the 
24th, ordered to cross the Potomac; whence it fol- 
lowed that its service was lost at both points—at 
Bladensburgh in the battle, and at Fort Washing- 
ton, when Gordon’s squadron appeared before it. 
Minor’s regiment arriving late on the 23d at Wash- 
ington, was stationed by the General on Capitol Hill 
early on the 24th, with orders ‘there to await his 
farther direction,’ which being altogether omitted, 
had, as in the case of Young’s-brigade, the effect of 
keeping it some miles distant from the army and the 

action. Again: though, in the morning of the 24th, 
expecting every moment an attack at the Eastern- 
branch bridge, the General gravely proposed detach- 
ing from his effective force, Barney’s corps of six or 
eight hundred men, to Greenleaf’s point and the na- 
vy yard,—places remote from each other, and hav- 
ing no direct bearing on the defence of the city; and 
where, had his proposal been approved, they must 
have fallen uselessly, and the battle at Bladensburgh 
been deprived of the only circumstance in it, credit- 
able to the arms and consolatory to the pride of the 
nation. Nor was this all: for though assured, at 10 
o’clock, A. M., of the 24th, that Ross was marching 
directly on Bladensburgh with his whole force, and 
that Stansbury’s brigade, unless speedily reinforced, 
would be utterly unable to withstand the approach- 


was given to Smith’s corps to sustain it; and to ren- 
der still more striking the indecision, Barney, and 
his seamen and marines, were left behind at the spe- 
cial request of the General, to explode a few barrels 
of gunpowder, placed under the LEastern-branch 
bridge, should Ross’s movement ‘on Bladensburgh 
turn out to be a ruse. 
“Having thus detailed such acts of the General as 
directly tended to lessen his means of defending the 
city, we now proceed to show the use made of those 
he had, when, at 12 o’clock, he determined to risk a 
a field fight with his adversary. And, in perform- 
ing this duty, the better to avoid injustice to all con- 
cerned, we shall make the principal actors in the 
scene, the expositors of the story. 
“The two brigades,” says the commanding Gen- 
eral, ‘being united about 12 o’clock, of the 24th, the 
enemy was seen rapidly descendjng from Lownd’s 
hill into the village; when an order was given to the 
advanced artillery to open a fire upon him, which 
occasioned the head of the column to leave the street, 
and to creep down under the cover of houses and 
trees in loose order, so as not to expose themselves to 
risk from our shot. It was, therefore, only occa- 
sionally that an object presented, at which our artil- 
lery could fire. In this sort of suspension, the ene- 
my began to throw his rockets, and his light troops 
to accumulate down in the lower parts of the town 
and near the bridge, but principally covered from 
view by the houses. Their light troops, however, 
soon began to issue out, and press across the creek, 
which was fordable, and, in most places, lined with 
bushes and trees, which were sufficient to conceal 
the movements of light troops, who act in the man- 
ner of theirs, singly. Our advanced riflemen now 
began to fire, and continued it for half a dozen 
rounds, when | observed them to run back to the 
skirts of the orchard on the left, where they became 
invisible—the boughs of the orchard-trees concealing 
their original position, as also that of the artillery, 
from view. A retreat of twenty or thirty yards from 
their original position toward the left, brought them 
in view on the edge of the orchard, where they halt- 
ed, and seemed about returning to their position, but 
in afew minutes entirely broke, and retired to the 
left of Stansbury’s line. I immediately ordered the 
5th Baltimore regiment to advance and sustain the 
artillery. ‘They promptly commenced this move- 
ment; but the rockets which had, for the first three 
or four, passed very high above the heads of the line, 
now received a more horizontal direction, and pass- 
ed very close above the heads of Shutz’s and Ra- 
gan’s regiments, composing the centre and left of 
Stansbury’s line,-—when a universal flight of these 
two regiments was the consequence. This leaving 
the right of the 5th wholly unsupported, I ordered it 
to halt, rode swiftly across the field, toward those 
who had so shamefully fled, and exerted my voice to 
the utmost, to arrest them. They halted, began to 
collect, and seemed to be returning to their places. 
An ijl-founded reliance, that their officers would suc- 
ceed in rallying them, when I had thus succeeded in 
stopping the greatest part of them, induced me im- 
mediately to return to the 5th, the situation of which 
was likely to become very critical, and that position 
gave me the best command of view. To my aston- 
ishment and mortification, however, when I had re- 
gained my position, I found the whole of these regi- 
ments, except a few of Ragan’s, not more than forty, 
rallied by himself, and as many perhaps of Shutz’s, 
rallied I learn by Captain Showers, and an officer 
whose name I do not recollect,—were flying in the 
utmost precipitation and disorder. 
“*The advanced artillery had immediately follow- 
ed the riflemen, and retired by the left of the 5th. I 
directed them to take post on a rising ground, which 
I pointed out inthe rear. The 5th, and the artillery 
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notwithstanding the obstruction of the boughs of the 
orchard, which, being below, covered the enemy, 
would have been enabled to scour the approach, and 
prevent his advance. The enemy’s light troops, by 
single men, showed themselves on the lower edge of 
the left of the orchard, and received the fire of the 
5th, and the artillery, which made them draw back. 
The cover to them was, however, so complete, that 
they were enabled to advance singly, and take posi- 
tions, from which their fire annoyed the 5th consider- 
ably, without either that regiment, or the artillery, 
being able to return the fire with any probability of 
effect. In this situation, I had actually given an or- 
der to the 5th, and artillery, to retire up the hill to- 
ward a wood, more to the left, and a little in the rear, 
for the purpose of drawing them farther from the or- 
chard, and out of reach of the enemy’s fire, while he 
was sheltered by the orchard. An aversion, how- 
ever, to retire, before the necessity became stronger, 
and the hope that the enemy would issue in a body 
from the left of the orchard, and enable us to act up- 
on him on terms of equality, and the fear that a 
movement of retreat might, in raw troops, produc® 
some confusion, and lose us this chance, induced me 
instantly to countermand this order, and direct the 
artillery to fire into a wooden barn, on the lower end 
of the orchard, behind which I supposed the enemy 
might be sheltered, in considerable numbers. The 
fire of the enemy now began, however, to annoy the 
fifth still more, in wounding several of them; and a 
strong column of the enemy .having passed up the 
road, on the right of the 5th, and beginning to deploy 
into the field to take them in flank, I directed the ar- 
tillery to retire to the hill to which I had directed the 
Baltimore artillery to proceed and halt, and ordered 
the 5th regiment also to retire. This corps, which 
had heretofore acted so firmly, evinced the usual in- 
capacity of raw troops to make orderly movements 
in the face of the enemy, and their retreat, in a very 
few moments, became a flight of absolute and total 
disorder.’ 

“Stansbury’s narrative presents nearly the same 
results, but with the addition of a circumstance 
which Winder altogether omits, though materially 
affecting the progress and issue of the combat. ‘Af- 
ter,’ he says, ‘giving an order of battle to the first 
line, on returning from a short visit to the artillery, 
I found that Ragan’s and Shutz’s regiments had been 
moved from the place where I had stationed them, to a 
hill upward of five hundred yards in the rear of the artil- 
lery and riflemen; where, uncovered by the trees of 
the orchard, their situation and numbers were clear- 
ly seen by the enemy, and the flanks of the artillery 
and riflemen made liable to be turned. Again,— 
while conversing with General Winder, the 5th regi- 
ment was taken out of the orchard, marched up to the hill, 
and, as before observed, the whole at so great a dis- 
tance from the artillery and riflemen, that they had to 
contend with the whole British force. Whose plan this 
was, I know not; ut was not mine, nor did it meet with 
my approbation.’ 

Major Pinckney’s estimate of this new order of 
battle, was not more favorable than Stansbury’s. 
‘The 5th regiment,’ he says, ‘which had been remoy- 
ed from a position where it might have contrived to 
repulse the enemy, in his attempts to leave the 
bridge, had now, to the great discouragement of my 
companies, and of the artillery, been made to retire 
toa hill, several hundred yards in the rear. The 
two companies of General Stansbury’s brigade, act- 
ing as riflemen, had changed their position, so that I 
no longer perceived them. The residue of the bri- 
gade had been moved from the left, and made to take 
ground (invisible to us by reason of the intervening 
orchard,) on the right of the 5th regiment, with its 
own right resting on the main road, and disclosed to 
the enemy.’ 

“It is only in the following report, that we are 





made acquainted with this busy and blundering tac- 
tician, whom Stansbury does not know, and whom 
Pinckney will not name. ‘Te 5th regiment, says 
Sterrct, ‘was formed under the direction of Colonel Mon- 
roc, on the left, and in line with General Stansbury’s 
brigade.” ‘I ought also to notice, that the first line 
Jormed on the battle ground, was changed, wnder the di- 
rection of Colonel Monroe.’ In addition to this infor- 
mation, Colonel Sterret adds: ‘The action com- 
menced about one o’clock, by an attack on the re- 
doubt, where the riflemen and artillery were placed. 
These soon retired, and the 5th covered their retreat, 
and kept up a lively fire, and supported their place 
in line with firmness, until the enemy had gained 
both flanks, when the order to retreat was given, by 
General Winder himself. The imposing front of the 
enemy was never disconcerted by the fire of the ar- 
tillery or the riflemen, and the brigade of General 
Stansbury was seen to fly, as soon as the action be- 
came serious. No second line, or reserve, appeared to 
advance or support us, and we were outflanked and 
defeated, in as short a time as such an operation 
could well be performed.’ 

“The last statement we offer, is that made by Com- 
modore Barney, who says:—‘After receiving orders 
to withdraw my guns and men from the Eastern- 
branch bridge, we proceeded immediately to Bla- 
densburgh, to join the army. The day was hot, and 
my men much crippled by the severe marches made 
for some days before. I preceded the men, and when 
I arrived at the line which separates the district from 
Maryland, the battle began. 1 sent an officer back 
to hurry up the men, who came on ata trot. We 
now took our position on the rising ground, put the 
pieces in battery, posted the marines and seamen, 
acting as infantry, on my right to support the pieces, 
and thus waited the approach of the enemy. During 
this period, the engagement continued; the enemy 
advancing, and our army retreating before them, 
apparently, in much disorder. At lengih, the enemy 
made his appearance on the main road in force, and 
in front of my battery, and on seeing us, made a halt. 
I reserved our fire. In afew minutes, he again ad- 
vanced, when I ordered an 18-pounder to be fired, 
which completely cleared the road. Shortly after, a 
second and a third attempt were made to come for- 
ward, when all were destroyed. They then crossed 
over into an open field, and attempted to turn our 
right flank, where they were met by the fire of three 
12-pounders, the marines under Captain Miller, and 
the men acting as infantry, and again were totally 
cutup. By this time, not a vestige of our army re- 
mained, excepting a body of five or six hundred, 
posted on a height, from whom I expected much 
support from their fine situation. The enemy from 
this period never appeared in force in front of us. 
They pushed forward their sharpshooters, one of 
whom shot my horse, who fell dead under me, be- 
tween two of my guns. The enemy thus kept in 
check by our fire for more than an hour, now began 
to outflank us on theright. Our guns were therefore 
turned that way, when they pushed two or three 
hundred men up the hill, toward the corps stationed 
as above-mentioned, which, to my great mortifica- 
tion, made no resistance; giving a fire or two, and 
then retreating. In this situation, we had the whole 
army of the enemy to contend with; our ammuni- 
tion was expended, and, unfortunately, the drivers of 
my ammunition-wagons had gone off in the general 
panic. Atthis time, I received a severe wound in 
my thigh; Captain Miller was also wounded; Sail- 
ing-Master Warner killed, and Sailing-Master Mar- 
tin wounded; but, to the honor of my officers and 
men, as fast as their companions and messmates 
fell at the guns, they were instantly replaced from 
the infantry.’”  , 


It may revive something of the old enthusi- 
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asm of our people, which a reference to the fa- 
mous fight of New-Orleans always awakened, 
to furnish a somewhat new version of it from 
these pages. We accordingly quote the pas- 
sages which describe the two engagements be- 
fore New-Orleans ; the night assault of Jackson 
on the enemy’s camp, and the main action of 
the 8th January. 


“It was at this point (but nine miles distant from 
New-Orleans, ) that a part of Jackson’s staff, on their 
way to Le Beuf, discovered this unlooked-for ap- 
proach of the enemy; and, as may readily be su 
posed, were not slow in reporting the fact to their 
chief. The information, though entirely unexpect- 
ed, furnished a new illustration of the characteristic 
promptitude of the American General. Leaving the 
brigades of Carrol and Claiborne, to guard the ap- 
proaches to the city in his rear, he hastened to con- 
centrate what remained of his disposable force, and 
determined to test the spirit and discipline of his ad- 
versary, by a night attack, made on his front and 
flanks. In pursuance of this decision, the troops 
(not exceeding fifteen hundred men,) formed in two 
columns, were placed within stroke of the enemy— 
while the United States armed schooner Carolina, 
under the direction of Commodore Patterson, fell 
— down the river, till opposite the centre of the 
British encampment; when, dropping an anchor, 
and presenting a broadside, she, at half after 7, P. M., 
opened upon it a heavy and well-directed fire ; 
ducing, as in other cases of unexpected attack, a 
dispersion of corps and disorderof movement, which, 
hel there been light enough to have profited by the 
circumstance, would have given to Jackson a deci- 
ded advantage. Such, however, not being the fact, 
the attack made by the army in support of this first 
and favorable impression, took at once the character 
of a skirmish fought blindfold,—displaying, in many 
cases, high degrees of individual courage, but a total 
absence of either concentrated strength or manceuy- 
ring skill. The ordinary darkness of the hour (10, 
P. M.) being much increased by a fog, the Ameri- 
can General became doubtful, whether a continu- 
ance of the attack would be prudent. And, under 
this impression, ordered a retreat, and took a posi- 
tion, for what remained of the night, in front of his 
enemy, determined to renew the action in the morn- 
ing. Though bravely taken, this decision was soon 
and wisely yielded to second and sounder thoughts— 
suggested alike by the military skill and veteran ha- 
bits of his enemy—the small number and undiscip- 
lined condition of his own force—and, lastly, by the 
strategic character of the position he occupied—a 
narrow ee flanked on the right by the Mississip- 
pi; on the left by a cypress swamp; and covered in 
front, throughout its whole extent, by a canal, fur- 
nishing both trench and parapet, and requiring only 
asmall degree of labor to make it impregnable to 
either the physical force or technical skill of his ad- 
versary. Instead, therefore, of marching at day- 
break on the enemy, and putting every thing to ha- 
zard by a field-fight with a veteran army, which, du- 
ring the night, had been re-inforced by two thousand 
four hundred combatants, he wisely directed his en- 
ergy and perseverance to the new and strictly defen- 
sive system, which he had now adopted. 

“While Jackson was thus employed, his antagon- 
ist, forgetting that the first duty of a belligerent ma- 
king a war of offence is, ‘to find and fight his ene- 
my; or, if this be impracticable, to interrupt his la- 
bors and destroy his defences,’ permitted the whole 
of the 24th to escape, without aiming at any purpose 
more important than that of dislodging or destroying 
the small armed vessel, which had so seriously dis- 
turbed the order of his bivouac during the night of 


pieces of ordnance, cannon, mortars and howitzers, 
were brought from the fleet, and, on the 27th, placed 
in battery on the bank of the river; by a second dis- 
charge from which, the schooner was set on fire, and 
speedily abandoned. 

“All obstacles to a forward movement having been 
thus removed, the whole military force given to the 
expedition collected, and Packenham, the new com- 
mander-in-chief, arrived, it was now determined to 
go on, test the strength of Jackson’s entrenchments, 
and the skill and spirit with which an army, essen- 
tially militia, could be brought to defend them. Un- 
der these views, what remained of the day was given 
to such reconnoissance of the American defence as 
was practicable; and the night, to the constriction 
of batteries to be employed on the morrow. At day- 
break of the 28th, the whole British army was ac- 
cordingly seen advancing in two columns—that of 
the right, along the woody margin of the cypress 
swamp; and that of the left, along the public road 
near the bank of the river—each preceded by skir- 
mishers in open order, forming a line nearly continu- 
ous from column to column. 

“It was not till after a march of four miles, that 
this imposing array, occasionally discharging show- 
ers of rockets, came within view of the intrench- 
ments it was destined to attack. These, though not 
finished, were found to be formidable—a high and 
solid parapet, well supplied with cannon, bristling 
with muskets and rifles, and covered by a deep exte- 
rior ditch, filled with water, presented a front difficult 
of approach; while its flanks, well redoubted and 
covered, left to the assailant a choice only between 
a speedy abandonment of his purpose, or the risk in- 
separable from a direct assault. Packenham’s mea- 
sures were promptly accommodated to this state of 
things; the meditated assault was given up, the in- 
fantry withdrawn, and the artillery brought forward— 
when a cannonade of several hours’ duration, and 
considerable vivacity, followed—leaving no doubt 
on the part of the British, that ‘in the use of this 
arm, their enemy was not less formidable than them- 
selves; and that the sooner their great effort was 
made, the more likely it would be to succeed.’ The 
form to be given to this was, however, less clear ;— 
was it to be expected, that manceuvring on so nar- 
row a front, Jackson could be induced to forego the 
advantages of his intrenehments, and risk a field- 
fight on open ground? Was there more reason to 
believe that, if tenacious of his position, this could 
be successfully turned on either flank? And, lastly, 
would it be advisable to assail his front, unless his 
batteries could be silenced, and his parapet breach- 
ed? ‘These questions being all decided in the nega- 
tive, another expedient was suggested, and imme- 
diately -dopted,—that of no longer considering the 
American intrenchment a field-work, but a regular 
fortification; andemploying against it the means or- 
dinarily used in asiege. The 28th, 29th and 30th of 
December, were accordingly given to the accumula- 
tion of arms and ammunition for the purpose ; and 
the night of the 31st, to the erection of batteries at 
the short distance of three hundred yards from the 
American line. To this end, Lalf of the army was 
put on extra duty, with spades and shovels; while 
the remainder, formed in small columns of attack, 
a the laborers. At daybreak of the ist of 

anuary, three batteries were finished, mounted and 
ready for service; but the morning being hazy, it 
was not till 8 o’clock, that the cannonade beeame 
active and general. In this operation, the enemy 
put forth his whole strength from 8 to 10 o’clock; 
from 10 to 12, his fire slackened, and at 2 o’clock, 
may be said to have entirely ceased; terminating, 
like that of the 28th, in an abandonment of his bat- 
tery and guns. In this trial of skill, the palm was 
evidently with the American artillerists; the ene- 
my’s works being much injured, and several of his 





the 23d. ‘To this end, therefore,a number of heavy 
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son, witha few exceptions, had escaped injury, and 
his parapets at no point so breached, as made an as- 
sault practicable. 

“Fyom this second discemfiture, the enemy retired 
‘not only baffled and disappointed, but disheartened 
and discontented ;’ when, to reinstate his self-confi- 
dence and good humor, a reinforcement of sixteen 
hundred men, brought by General Lambert, and two 
thousand seamen, furnished by the fleet, was added 
to his numbers, giving an aggregate of eight thou- 
sand combatants for field operations. Under this 
new stimulus, a third’ project of attack, having in it 
more of strategic character than either of its prede- 
cessors, was discussed and adopted, including, be- 
side a vigorous assault to be made on Jackson’s left, 
and another on his right, the surprise or storm of a 
battery on the western bank of the river, covering 
and commanding the American line. For the exe- 
cution of this last and highly important part of the 
plan, a preliminary labor of formidable character 
was indispensable—that of cutting a ditch from the 
lake to the camp, for the passage of such number of 
beats as would be necessary to transport, at a single 
trip, the whole of the detachment destined to act on 
the western side of the river. This service was 

romptly assigned to the army; and by its incessant 
abor, day and night, from the Ist to the 6th, was, on 
the evening of the latter, reported as ‘finished.’ Or- 
ders were accordingly issued for making the intend- 
ed assault at daybreak of the 8th, assigning to Gen- 
eral Gibbs, the storm of Jackson’s left flank; to 
General Keane, the attack on his right; to General 
Lambert, the command of the reserve, and to Colonel 
Thornton, of the 85th regiment, the detached opera- 
tion. 

“Packenham’s columns were accordingly early in 
motion, and, at the first dawn of the morning, the 
signal for general attack was given; but receiving 
no response from Thornton, the movement was from 
time to time suspended, until at last despairing of the 
western part of the plan, the assault on Jackson’s 
left was ordered. But here it was the fate of the 
British commander to meet a new and serious cause 
of mortification. Entirely convinced by what he 
had seen and heard of Jackson’s defences, that, with- 
out fascines to fill wp trenches, and scaling-ladders 
to mount parapets, any attempt to carry the position 
by storm would probably fail, he had, in preparing 
for this new effort, been careful to provide an abun- 
dant supply of beth articles; and, to render more 
certain their transportation to points where they 
might be wanted, they were specially committed to 
the charge of Colonel Mullens, of the 44th regiment, 
who, from negligence or terror, failed to bring with 
him a single ladder or fascine. In the feverish state 
of Packenham’s mind, he saw but one remedy for 
the evil—that of coercing obedience. The delin- 
quent was accordingly sent back to fulfil the original 
order; but, as in other cases where duty is prescribed 
as a punishment, and executed under reproaches for 
the past, and menaces for the future, this was badly 
performed. The regiment was slow in returning, 
and when it did arrive, finding that it could not reach 
its place in the column, but under the fire of the ene- 
my, it disencumbered itself of all extra burdens, and 
threw down both fascines and ladders, where they 
were not wanted, and could not readily be found,— 
an event having no tendency to restore the compo- 
sure of the British commander, who, hastening to 
the 44th, and finding its colonel absent, placed him- 
self at its head, and instantly ordered a charge. The 
21st and 4th regiments being already great sufferers, 
and in some degree of confusion, the 93d was pushed 
forward, and soon reached the ditch; but to scale 
the parapet without ladders was impossible. A few 
bold and active men, by mounting on the shoulders 
of others, made their way into the work, but were 
immediately killed or wounded, while such as stood 
oL. I. 





without, exposed to a constant fire of muskets and 
rifles, were cut down by companies. Nor was the 
demonstration on Jackson’s right more successful 
than the assault made on his left. By much daring 
effort, Colonel Ranney was able to carry an unfin- 
ished bastion on the river road, somewhat detached 
from the head of the intrenchment, but, being prompt- 
ly met by a fire from Beal’s riflemen, the attack soon 
ended in the death of its gallant leader, and the cap- 
ture or expulsion of such of his followers as had en- 
tered the bastion. 

“Amid perils so multiplied and direct, it cannot be 
supposed that officers of the highest staff could es- 
cape injury. Soon after the assault began, General 
Packenham received a slight wound in the knee, by 
a musket-ball which killed his horse,—when, soon 
after, mounting another, a second ball, more fatally 
directed, brought him lifeless to the ground. On 
seeking his successor, (General Gibbs,) he also was 
found mortally wounded; nor was Major-General 
Keane, the third of that rank in the army, though 
still living, in condition to assume the command; 
his wounds being such, as made necessary his im- 
mediate removal from the field of battle—a circum- 
stance of diminished interest, from the fact, that, at 
that moment. authority and obedience were both ex- 
tinct. No one was disposed to issue an order, nor, 
had any been issued, would it have been obeyed. 
In a word, all now was confusion and dismay,— 
Sauve qui peut, became the general cry ;—nor was 
the route te be restrained till after the fugitives had 
reached their encampment.” 


General Armstrong objects to the military 
skill of General Jackson in the defence of New- 
Orleans, in the following terms: 


“When, on the Ist of December, the commanding 
General arrived at New-Orleans, his attention was 
properly directed to the safety of his outposts, the 
increase of his army, and an ample supply of muni- 
tions of war; but, by some ill-founded prejudice, all 
means of defence at New-Orleans, coming under the 
general head of fortification, were either overlooked 
or rejected—a fact the more extraordinary, as the 
topography of the city and its environs, so distinctly 
indicated their use. Had the General been better 
acquainted with military history, he would not have 
suffered a single day, of the twenty he had for pre- 
paration, to have passed, without forming one or 
more intrenched camps for the protection of the city. 
To sustain this opinion, we ofler the following max- 
ims of Napoleon and Frederick: ‘Intrenchments are 
useful alike in offensive and defensive war. They 
furnish excellent means for retarding, embarrassing, 
enfeebling and disquieting a superior enemy.—‘To 
elude a battle, with a force greater than your own, 
you must intrench:—positions, as ordinarily found, 
requiring the aid of art.—‘If the ground in your 
choice offers natural means for securing your flanks, 
occupy it; and if such isnot to be found, resort must 
be had to fortification.’ 

‘“When, at one o’clock of the 23d, the General was 
accidentally apprised of the arrival of more than 
two thousand men (forming the elite of the British 
army) on the banks of the Mississippi, and within 
nine miles of their object, he promptly decided to 
take at once the offensive, march upon the enemy, 
and bring him to action, before a second debarka- 
tion could be made. In this project, there was an 
obvious mixture of skill and error. The employ- 
ment of the armed vessel was well imagined; and 
the disposition made of the troops, to sustain and in- 
crease the impressions produced by the fire of the 
shipping, was sufficiently conformed to the rules of 
art; but here our praise must end—for the darkness 
thought necessary to success, became the proximate 
cause of its defeat. Had the attack made by the 
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schooner taken place half an hour before daybreak 
of the 24th, the surprise and confusion, on the pait 
of the enemy, would not have been less than it actu- 
ally was; but with this important difference—that, 
in a morning attack, Jackson’s movements would 
have been made with the use of his eyes; no confu- 
sion would have been seen in hiscolumns, nor would 
the British division, stowed away as it was, ‘panic- 
struck and prostrate behind a dyke,’ been deemed 
‘too formidable for attack.’ A single well-directed 
discharge of the American artillery, would have 
driven it from its hiding-place, and exposed it, in 
mass and disorder, to the fire of fifteen hundred 
American rifles and muskets. It will not be thought 
extravagant to add, that, under such circumstances, 
a speedy surrender of the whole British detachment 
would have followed. 

“In the General’s official letter of the 9th of Janu- 
ary, we have a detail of the important occurrences 
of the day preceding—exhibiting, on the part of the 
enemy, a total rout, setting at defiance both persua- 
sion and authority; a fact, which at once presents 
the question—why, under such circumstances, the 
victory had not been consummated, by a prompt and 
vigorous pursuit of the fugitives. ‘To this question, 
three answers, different if not discordant, have been 
given; that of Jackson himself ascribes the omission 
altogether to ‘the defeat of Morgan on the westein 
side of the river;’ that of Eaton, the General’s bio- 
grapher and protegé, ‘to a want of arms, which the 
government had failed to supply;’ while the histo- 
rian of Louisiana attributes it to ‘a bonhommie,’ 
somewhat akin to the inspiration which, according to 
Plutarch, prevented Hannibal from entering and 
sacking Rome, after the battle of Canne. 

“Tt may not be useless to see how far such reasons 
will be sustained by rules, probably coeval with war 
as ascience. According to these, ‘when, from any 
cause, you find your enemy weak and dispirited, it 
becomes your duty to attack him promptly and vi- 
gorously.’—‘Nothing should prevent you from pursu- 
ing a beaten and flying enemy, but a total want of 
provisions.’—‘Why engage in a war, but to subdue 
an adversary? And if so, why, after beating him 
to-day, give him time to rally and fight you to-mor- 
row? ‘The mere possession of a field of battle, is a 
barren victory.’— ‘Decisive battles shorten wars, and 
thus confer a benefit on both belligerents.’ Yield- 
ing, however, to General Jackson, the right of inter- 
preting military maxims, as freely as he was wont to 
laterpret constitutional questions and legal enact- 
ments—that is, ‘as he wnderstood them, still it may be 
asked, why, if forbidden by prudence and humanity 
from destroying a beaten encmy, he should not have 
followed the example of Cesar, who, though refus- 
ing on this ground to fight Afranius, was, at the same 
time, careful to seize strategic points, cut him off 
from his supplies, and thus, without shedding a drop 
ot blood, compel him to surrender. 

“That the adoption of this policy by Jackson, at 
any time between the battle of the 8th, and the re- 
treat of the 18th of January, would have had a simi- 
lar effect on Lambert, will not be doubted by those 
who know that, during the period we have mention- 
ed, the temper of the British army had been much 
soured ; their discipline greatly impaired; their self- 
confidence entirely lost; their magazine nearly ex- 
hausted; and their only source of supply (the Brit- 
ish shipping) eighty miles distant; ten of which 
were quagmire, furnishing a single, narrow, and 
dangerous pathway, on which were strategic points, 
which, if seized ana defended, by even small corps, 
would have completely severed Lambert from his 
base, and compelled him to choose between a surren- 
der and famine. 

“If a pursuit of the enemy on the 8th, was, in the 
General’s opinion, a game too hazardous to be adop- 
ted, what, under any view of the subject, prevented a 


seizure of the cannon, left behind him on the field_of 
battle till midnight? A detachment of one hundred 
men would have anticipated Lambert, and deprived 
him of his guns, either by removing them, or by 
knocking off their trunnions. The omission to do 
this, is the more extraordinary, as the British batte- 
ries, after their abandonment, were visited, and the 
guns counted, by a part of Jackson’s army.” 


The errors of Packenham and the British 
Generals are also discussed in these pages, but 
we are compelled to exclude them from ours. 
We are not so well satisfied that General Arm- 
strong’s criticism on Jackson’s course, is alto- 
gether correct. We incline to think it so in that 
part which relates to the night attack, and in 
the better prospect of doing good execution 
which would have attended the choice of the 
morning, before daylight, for the same purpose. 
It seems to us that but little account is made by 
our author of the following facts, by which Gen- 
eral Jackson might safely justify his forbearance 
to follow up his successes by the pursuit of the 
British army. 1. The doubtful fidelity of cer- 
tain portions of the inhabitants of New Orleans. 
2. The still superior forces of the British army ; 
and 3. The militia character of his own force, 
which, however admirable at serving guns be- 
hind a fortified camp, were neither properly 
armed nor properly drilled, for an encounter, 
hand to hand, with the veterans of Waterloo. 
Jackson, with his raw troops, had done such 

vonders as were not expected of him; and 
would have been guilty of a degree of rashness, 
which even his known impetuosity of character 
would fail to supply, were he to have risked 
the glorious victory he had won, by a pursuit, 
which, in the case of new troops, not accustom- 
ed to the most implicit subordination, might 
have been helter-skelter—might have found the 
enemy recovered and well prepared, and ready, 
by a rapid counter-march, to have entered New 
Orleans with them. We suspect that Jackson 
knew his position and circumstances better than 
his critic, and the right to find fault with uniform 
success, is a very questionable one and savors of 
impertinence. We, at least, at this distance of 
time, remote equally from the place and circum- 
stances, would be guilty of a greater rashness 
than we counsel, were we to undertake to do so. 
Whatever might have been the errors and de- 
fects of Jackson, it is very certain that he, at 
least, is not obnoxious to the charge so fatal to 
many of our Captains in that war—so fatal, 
above all, to the military man, of infirmity, of 
purpose. He readily received as orthodox the 
military and common sense rule, which says— 
find your enemy and beat him as soon as possi- 
ble. Whatever were his blunders, they were 





always repaired by the grand essentials—cour- 
age and celerity. 
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Before yielding these volumes to the reader, 
we feel constrained to notice the disparaging 
terms in which the writer speaks of the militia 
force of the country, as an instrument of war. 
This language is quite habitual among men of 
what is termed a regular military education. It 
is not the language which successful militia of- 
ficers themselves employ, and is a language 
neither founded on a just experience of their 
services, nor in a just examination of those 
causes which produce their inferiority. We 
admit that, for the purposes of foreign invasion 
a militia force is not to be relied on; but we be- 
lieve that for the purposes of home defence 
there is no better in the world. They are con- 
templated for no other, and, properly officered, 
for this, they are irresistible in every part of the 
world. No soldiery have ever been found ca- 
pable of more hardihood, more endurance, more 
firmness, more energy, more brilliant and con- 
sistent performance. Refer, for example, to the 
peasantry of Switzerland, of Spain, of Germa- 
ny, and of our own country. But there are certain 
pre-requisites. They must not be carried from 
their homes; they must not be burdened with 
unaccustomed weapons; they must not be re- 
quired to fight according to rules which do not 
accord with the characteristics of their country, 
nor with their practice ; and, above all, they must 
have a confidence in their leaders. Where did 
you ever see the militia of any country beaten, 
even frequently, when under leaders whom they 
knew and who were entitled to their confidence. 

Where were the riflemen of Carolina beaten 
under Marion or Pickens; and where, even 
when beaten under Sumter—whose own impetu- 
osity was perhaps, a frequent occasion of disas- 
ter,—where did they ever refuse to rally under 
him, satisfied, that, in the end, as was the case, 
they were finally to become the victors. The 
fact is, that there is no more common mode 
among worthless Captains, than to charge their 
defeats, the result of their own imbecility, upon 
their militia troops. In the hands of leaders 
whom they know and can esteem, we not only 
do not find them often beaten, but we find them 
nearly always conquerors. Jackson’s troops 
were the raw volunteers of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and the West—the same sort of men who 
were found to skulk when under the command 
of such imbeciles as ——, but we will not 
name them. It is due to the militia of this coun- 
try, who are as brave as any people in the world, 
and who, under the same circumstances, will, 
achieve much more than any other, to set this 
matter on its right footing. They are as keen- 
sighted in the analysis of men, as in the use of 
their rifles, and discover, singularly soon, what 








are the qualities of their generals. If they detect 
fear or timidity, or any infirmity of purpose, in 
their leader, they naturally apprehend the evils 
of his management; and the fear of a captain 
is amoral contagion which, with 2 moral cer- 
tainty, will be communicated to his men. His 
courage is equally catching. If they see him 
bold, prompt, decisive, firm in his purpose, per- 
severing in his object, ready in his resources, 
noble in his character, they will die to a man 
sooner than desert him. If, on the other hand, 
they find him the reverse of this description,— 
slow to advance, halting in his opinions,—inca- 
pable of a plan, fluctuating in his purposes, and 
lending a ready ear to every suggestion of dan- 
ger, they will be sure to desert him—if, indeed, 
as is frequently shown in this and other histo- 
ries, he does not anticipate their purpose by 
deserting first. Itis a sufficient answer to all 
these sneers against the militia, to shew that they 
always fought well—not with ordinary ardor 
merely, but with tooth and nail, bull-dog fashion, 
that never let go the gripe but with the loss of the 
teeth,—whenever they were headed by a truly 
gallant fellow. Look at all Jackson’s battles— 
look at the famous charge of the mounted men 
of Johnson, armed with butcher knives and 
hatchets, upon a veteran force of British and 
Indians, in theirown defended camp, and in the 
face of the most deliberate preparation. Our 
annals are full of proofs like this, from the first 
Indian wars upon our continent to the last, with 
them and their British allies ; and it is high time 
that they should be relieved from an imputation 
which is equally unjust and unwholesome— 
which is intended to screen the carpet-knight 
and parade officer, by whom they are misled 
and in whom they can properly have no faith 
—and which can only be productive of mischief 
to the service, by inculcating among us a distrust 
of those resources upon which we are almost 
wholly to rely in the event of an invasion. Let 
the government accumulate at convenient places 
the materials of war—the guns and shot, the 
powder and the shells—and the men will be 
forthcoming. The Jacksons and Marions will 
always be found to meet the occasion and the 
enemy. 





ROMAN ROADS. 

The mind grows proud, 

With thought of progress through these wondrous 
paths! 

We cannot see the end which yet we know. 
The wondrous end! Thither, our footsteps seek 
The northern countries,—by the Emilian way, 
Even to the British west. The Appian road,— 
Could the eye folfow,—would conduct our steps, 
Even to the Eastern Ind. 
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The Last Place of Sleep—The Mocking-Bird—Song—Elis. 








THE LAST PLACE OF SLEEP. 


Lay me not in green-wood lone, 

Where the sad wind maketh moan, 

Where the sun hath never shone, 
Save as if in sadness; 

Nor, I pray thee, let me be 

Buried ‘neath the chill, cold sea, 

Where the waves, tumultuous, free 
Chafe themselves to madness. 


? 


But in yon enciosure small, 
Near the church-yard’s mossy wall, 
Where the dew and sunlight fall, 

I would have my dwelling; 
Sure, there are some friends, I wot, 
Who would make that narrow spot, 
Lovely as a garden plot, 

With rich perfumes swelling. 


Let no costly stone be brought, 

Where, a stranger’s hand hath wrought 

Vain inscription, speaking nought 
To the true affections; 

But, above the quiet bed, 

Where I rest my weary head, 

Plant those buds, whose perfumes shed 
Tenderest recollections. 


Then, as every year, the tide 
Of strong death bears to my side 
Those, who were by love allied, 

As the flowers of summer; 
Sweet to think, that from the mould 
Of my body long since cold, 
Plants of beauty shall enfold 

Every dear new-comer. 

Mary E. Lee. 





THE MOCKING-BIRD.* 


From the vale, what music ringing, 
Fills the bosom of the night !— 
On the sense entrancéd, flinging 
Spells of witch’ry and delight! 
O’er magnolia, lime and cedar, 
From yon locust-top it swells, 
Like the chant of serenader, 
Or the rhymes of silver bells! 
Listen! dearest, listen to it! 
Sweeter sounds were never heard ! 
Tis the song of that wild poet,— 
Mime and minstrel !— Mocking-Bird. 


See him swinging in his glory, 

On yon topmost bending limb! 
Carolling his amorous story, 

Like some wild Crusader’s hymn !— 
Now it faints in tones delicious 

As the first low vow of love! 
Now it bursts in swells capricious, 

All the moonlit vale above! 

Listen! dearest, &c. 





* This piece, set to music by Leo. Herwig, will be comprised 
in a new series of “Songs of the South,” published by 8. Hart, 
Sen., Charleston. 





Why is’t thus this sylvan Petrarch 
Pours all night his serenade ? 

’Tis for some proud, woodland Laura, 
His sad sonnets all are made! 

But he changes now his measure,— 
Gladness bubbling from his mouth,— 

Jest and gibe and mimic pleasure 
Mark the Yorick of the South !« 

Listen! dearest, &c. 


Bird of music, wit and gladness !— 
Troubadour of sunny climes !— 
Disenchanter of all sadness !— 
Would thine art were in my rhymes! 
O’er the heart that’s beating by me, 
I would weave a spell divine! 
Is there aught she could deny me, 
Drinking in such strains as thine? 
Listen! dearest, listen to it! 
Sweeter sounds were never heard! 
Tis the song of that wild poet,— 
Mime and minstrel !—Mocking-Bird. 


A.B. Meek, (Ala.) 





SONG. 


“GIVE ME THE LAND WHERE THE BREEZES ARE SPRING- 
ING.” 


Give me the land where the breezes are springing, 
Soft from the home of the laurel and pine, 
Where the trees are in bloom and the birds ever 
singing, 
Still merrily on in the gay sunshine. 
The land of the heart, where the flow of feeling 
Is warm and pure like the sun’s bright glance; 
And the eye unfolds, in its glad revealing, 
Love’s gentle thoughts and holy trance. 


Oh! give me the land where the skies are glowing 
Bright with the stars and the rich moonlight, 

And the laughing streams are gaily flowing 
Through the flowery vallies, so pure and bright; 

Where the vine and jessamine fondly twining, 
Round the stern old oak and green bay tree, 

And gentle hearts are beneath them reclining,— 
This lovely land is the land for me. 


E. M. Penpweton, (Geo.) 
July 15th, 1842. 





ELIS. 


Hat.iow’p are these bounds, 
Beside the smooth Alpheus, and beneath 
Olympia’s olive shade ;—in that dark time, 
More hallow’d far than now !—a sacred name, 
Honor’d by meet observance, unprofaned, 
By thoughtless office or irreverent step, 
Though pagan rites, upon the Christian eye, 
Seem’d sorrow! Elis, where Olympian Jove, 
Maintain’d perpetual peace; and to his shrine, 
Beguil’d—their arms thrown by, their rage subdued— 
The striving chiefs of Greece,—in sportive games, 
Proving the strength and skill, that, now no more, 
Were exercised for harm. 
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CENTRALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Foreign Quarterly Review for January 
of the present year, in an article devoted to this 
country and its relations with Great Britain, 
proves itself a judy in many respects. Among 
other complacent conclusions to which it comes 
in its progress, it insists very much upon the 
progress of Centralism, and the almost certain 
fruit of centralism, a monarchy, in the United 
States. How it argues we need not say, but 
just with that brutal blindness which has been 
the usual characteristic of British Reviews from 
the beginning. There is one passage which 
particularly strikes us, however, as containing 
matter, not so mortifying from the opinions 
which it conveys and the anticipations which it 
declares, as of the humbling position—equally 
discreditable to patriotism and truth—in which 
it places some of our public functionaries. 

“We have heard well informed Americans, 
and amongst them more than one diplomatist at 
foreign courts, declare that the evils of the 
present system are so strongly felt that mon- 
archy is practicable even without the intermedi- 
ate step of centralization. They say that all 
that is necessary is for an energetic and popular 
man to declare himself king. General Jackson, 
they say, could have transformed the republic 
into amonarchy and placed himself at the head 
of it, if he had been so disposed, and what 
Jackson might have done, some other man may 
be able to do.” 

Ay, and so may the moon become a green 
cheese if the season ever suits. John Bull’s 
wish, on this subject of American monarchy, is 
very much the father of his thought. But, true 
or not—be the conjecture within or without the 
pale of reason and common sense—what shall 
we say of these high functionaries, represent- 
ing the republic abroad, who not only yield 
the argument against the institutions which 
they are paid, pledged and sworn to sustain, 
but volunteer the most discreditable conces- 
sions on the subject, with a school-boy facility, 
and a most marvellous equal lack of pride and 
patriotism. We had heard something of this 
before, and though we could not doubt, we had 
not dared to believe it. Mr. Cooper tells us how 
constantly he is assured on the continent that 
the American representatives abroad are fre- 
quently known, not only to doubt the integrity 
of our institutions, but to speak of them as ne- 
cessary humbugs for the more easy gulling of 
the populace. Time, indeed, that this were 
mended. As to the general falsehood of the 
opinions thus expressed, we suspect there can 
be no doubt in the mind of any man who really 
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knows the people of this country. But diploma- 
tists rarely know the people of a country. They 
are generally book-men, learned in laws and 
languages, familiar with forms, stately and con- 
sequential in demeanor, and versed in proceed- 
ings of convention,—who are usually chosen for 
their duties because of these qualities and these 
only. We have two fresh examples in Mr. 
Everett and Mr. Irving,—neither of whom are 
men particularly calculated to represent the 
people of this country, however able they may 
be to report upon existing institutions and to 
elaborate a treaty into form with a due regard 
to the legal terms and securities. It would not 
be hard to designate other American functiona- 
ries who know as little of the American people 
as the British themselves—who universally keep 
aloof from them in their occupations—who avoid 
their usual places of resort, and in the discus- 
sion of ancient histories of democracy, find, or 
fancy, every thing to alarm them in the progress 
of American Republicanism. We very well 
know how foreign diplomatists are chosen, and 
what small direct influence the popular wish has 
in their selection. 

It is very certain that more looseness of opin- 
ion and indefinableness of doctrine prevails in 
the United States, than, probably, in any other 
country under the sun. The very freedom of 
opinion which our institutions not only permit but 
invite, is naturally the parent of this uncertainty. 
Perhaps, we are wrong to designate this sort of 
speculation by the name of opinion. It is con- 
jecture rather,—ingeniously wrought doctrine 
or wild and wandering speculation. Our popu- 
lar thinking is very much like our popular trad- 
ing. There is nothing too rash or too hazard- 
ous,—nothing too audacious or extravagant—in 
which it will not plunge headlong, relying, per- 
haps, rather on the floating capacity of the light 
substance, than on any ability of their own to 
battle with the waters and support themselves 
ably against the tide. This rashness prevails 
everywhere, and is happily illustrated by the 
commonly understood fact that we have no boys 
in our country. This is admitted. Beardless 
or not, the urchins make but one spring from 
the nursery and Goody-Two Shoes, to the Se- 
nate and Mr. Malthus. 

That which is the ordinary characteristic of 
daily life, will naturally find its way into the 
public councils. The British Reviewer need 
not to have gone abroad for instances of Ameri- 
can Statesmen who denounce the institutions 
of their country. For that matter, a week at 
Washington will give them every variety of 
doctrine. Persons there of every calibre of in- 
tellect—of all parties,—and, if they may be said 
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to think at all,—of all ways of thinking. Nay, 
we have occasional examples there, even of 
modesty ; and a member has been known to pre- 
face a five hours speech by assuring his hearers 
that he knows nothing of the subject, but means 
to argue on until he can acquire a sufficient 
amount of the necessary knowledge. Some of 
these persons are sent on foreign missions, for 
the enlightenment, it would seem, of foreign re- 
views as well as foreign cabinets. 

The great error which lies at the bottom of 
most of the British speculations on the subject 
of the United States, and her institutions, is in 
their adopting, as the basis of their views, what 
they learn from the residents of chief cities.— 
This, too, is one of the sources of frequent 
blundering on the part of British travellers.— 
Perhaps, it would be safe to say, that no portion 
of the whole country is less prepared to form a 
judgment upon the true characteristics of the 
people, their feelings and desires, than the resi- 
dents of American commercial cities. They 
are almost always in a minority,—are singularly 
bigoted in their political views and objects, 
which, indeed, are only so far important to them 
as concerns their trade ;—and, indeed, rather re- 
present foreign wishes and foreign opinions 
than our own. Their immediate and close de- 
pendence upon foreign merchants and manufac- 
turers—the vast proportion of their citizens who 
are foreigners by birth and education, and who 
frequently still remain so in allegiance—and the 
natural tendency of trade to contract the patri- 
otism of those engaged in it,—all concur in ren- 
dering it scarcely possible to rely upon them 
for just sources of information and opinion. It 
is notorious that the country is misrepresented 
by wholesale, among the British, only from 
judgments formed in such cities as New-York, 
—a city as unlike every other part of the United 
States as Liverpool itself, and which, the con- 
stant influx of foreigners, will long exclude from 
the adoption of sentiments and sympathies in 
harmony, morally and socially, with the rest of 
the American people. There you may find all 
sorts of doctrine—you may get American sanc- 
tion for every kind of theory. It is there that 
Mormon triumphs and Matthias—where they 
originate, at all events;—where Fanny Wright 
finds, as reported, thirty thousand foilowers— 
and Governor Dorr secures his regiment of 
volunteers,—ready to march—as soon as the 
danger is all over. 

A proper appreciation can only be formed of 
the American people by a progress through the 
interior of their country. The true character 
of the nation is to be read on the farms and 
plantations. Here, if the mind of the country is 
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less active, the moral is less flexible ;—if the 
spirit is less prompt, the temper is more firm. If 
there be less of the glow of enthusiasm, there is 
more of the consistency of principle. It is 
among these people that the peculiarities are 
to be met with that constitute the race a nation 
—that distinguish and determine what is called 
national character. It is the people in these 
regions that make war and peace—that start up 
with feelings of indignation when the least im- 
putation is put upon the national flag—that feel 
every stain and slight as dishonor, and resolve, 
though trade perishes and cotton rots, that the 
nation must not be put to shame. 

We fancy that nothing would be more aston- 
ishing to our brethren of the interior, ranging 
from the backbone of Virginia, through Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, to the last Apalachian 
spurs in Carolina and Georgia,—were they to 
be told of the deliberate design of their great 
foreign functionaries to give thema king. Their 
consternation would be not a little increased, 
were they to be farther told, that this kindness 
was accorded solely in deference to their own 
wishes in this respect. A king!—Let it not sur- 
prise our brethren of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, when we assure them that, with ninety- 
nine of the hundred among this people, a king 
is looked upon as a sort of monster, not unlike 
the great beast spoken of in the Revelations; at 
least, if they regard him as differing from this 
monster at all, it is only in the possession of a 
still greater number of heads and horns. The 
history of Great Britain herself has not been ill 
read by our people; and their ideas of this mon- 
ster, called a king, has not been incorrectly form- 
ed, from a tolerably close reading of the Georgian 
eras. They know England by repeated taxa- 
tion, repeated invasion, repeated battles, and 
reckless butcheries,—as indeed, the four quarters 
of the globe have known her,—as India and 
China know her even now; and as probably 
we shall require to know her again. There is 


nothing in what our people know of her and of 


her kings, to persuade them, whatever our for- 
eign functionaries may say, to call upon their 
prophets for a king also. We should tremble, 
lest God, as in the case of the Israelites, should 
accord a similar monster to our prayers. 
However grateful the unction to their souls, 
which this hope contains, the British Reviewers 
must forego it. Now, when Centralism is sick 
in England—when royalty begins to be disqui- 
eted, and chartism, crouching only for its spring, 
it simply taking a rest prior to its most fearful 
awakening—now, when the British churehmen 
find it necessary by constant attrition, and all 
sorts of appeal, to keep together, in harmonious 
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combination, its Lords and Princes, i in a cause 
which is now equivalent to the common safety— 
to the preservation of their endangered privi- 
leges—it would be surely now the worst of foi- 
lies in the American people—as it would be the 
best of arguments on the part of the British ar- 
istocracy, could it be shown—to take up with a 
system which, in England, as every where else 
among enlightened nations, is exposed to the 
last of perils. Sorry sight would it be, indeed, 
were the people of the United States now to dis- 
card one condition of things, whatever be its de- 
merits,—for the worst—yield up a new house be-_ 
cause it is not altogether perfect, for one, the tim- 
bers of which are rotten, which leaksonevery side, 
which the rats are about to abandon, and which is 
only held together against the storm, by reason of 
the immense bulk which it contains. 

The same love of change and flexibility of 
doctrine which distresses and enfeebles the peo- 
ple of our great cities—who are always in a 
bustle of anxiety about something or other— 
causes them constantly to exaggerate our evils, 
and to overrate the errors of our government. 
Yet, stand aloof for an instant, and remark the 
superior good fortune, at the worst moment, of 
our people, in comparison with any other. Now, 
while we are complaining most loudly, look at 
the afluence which fills the land—look at the os- 
tentations of all classes, the equipages, the ease 
and opulence, which are thrust upon your sight at 
every corner. You meet bankrupts at every 
step, it is true, but unless you saw in the news- 
papers that they were bankrupts, you would see 
nothing in their appearance to warrant such a 
belief. You would see none of the humility of 
grief'in their faces, none of the exterior shows 
of poverty in their costume. They smile with 
as much glee as ever, they walk with as light a 
step, and, it is very evident, whatever may be 
the change in quality of the food they eat, its 
quantity is not detrimentally diminished. What- 
ever may be said of the moral of such specta- 
cles, mere comfort and prosperity considered, 
the cities have no reason to complain. It is very 
clear that nothing could have produced the 
bankruptcy and ruin, but the rashness and profli- 
cacy which we have already set down as the 
worst among our national offences. 

Turn your eyes to the eountry,—to the inte- 
rior,—and what meets your sight. Is there any 
starvation—any want of comfort. There is dis- 
tress, itis true, but a distress that implies neither 
deficiency of food nor of clothing; nay, itis a 
distress which, under heaven, we trust and so- 
lemnly believe, i is destined to work out the high- 
est blessings for our people, and the most pro- 





ductive prosperity which they have ever enjoy- 


ed. It is a distress which is likely to bring them 
to their senses; by showing them what a dread- 
ful tyranny is debt—by exposing, in its true ter- 
rors, the enormous evils of the credit system, 
and compelling them tothat manly courage which 
resolves rather to want the commodity, than put 
one’s self into bondage to procure it. There is 
no truth so terribly true, than that the debtor is 
the bondman—the very slave and. subject—of 
the creditor. Debt isa moral bondage, to which, 

imprisonment for it, is a mere pin-pricking tor- 
ture that never goes below the skin. 

The pauperism which prevails to so immense 
a degree under every monarchy, and which you 
no where see under the voluntary system, is 
alone conclusive against the former. Where do 
you find in America fifty thousand persons, men, 
women, and children—beggars and wretches of 
all sorts—desperate and loathsome—flying from 
their country, annually, toseek bread, even though 
it comes with bonds, in another? The truth is that 
one of the worst sources of American profligacy, is 
the facility with which the means of life are pro- 
cured. One hour’s work, per diem. yields ade- 
quate provision for the laborer. ‘Too many hours 
are yielded to idleness—hence the vain babblings 
which confound judgment, and against which 
St. Paul so earnestly exhorts us—hence the 
presumption of our youth—hence the absurd 
wildness of our speculations, and that aflecta- 
tion of superior caste which distinguishes so 
many of our functionaries, and prompts them, 
contemptuously, and with dainty, uplifted fin- 
gers, to cry aloud against rabblement in govern- 
ment, imploring of Heaven a politer sway,— 
the only good result of which would be the des- 
patching such functionaries to their proper place, 
behind the mattock or the counter. 

And what, besides, is there to make a change 
to centralism so desirable to the American peo- 
ple? Centralism or centralization, is only a less 
offensive way of acquainting us with the charms 
and blessings of a monarchy. It might be what 
is aflectedly termed, a constitutional monarchy, 
or a republican monarchy, and the king might 
even be cailed a president, but the words imply 
a monarchy in substance, else the thing would 
undergo but little of that alteration in the state 
of affairs, for which these foreign-domestic func- 
tionaries so loudly insist. “So thoroughly are 
the evils of the present system felt, that mon- 
archy is practicable, even without the interme- 
diate step of centralization.” Sosays more than 
one American diplomatist at foreign courts. 
Farther; “They say that all that is necessary, is 
for an energetic and popular man to declare 
himself king. General Jackson, they say, could, 
&c.” 
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General Jackson is no longer before the Amer- 
ican people, except as a venerable old man, who 
has done the state some service, and who now 
stands at the junction of the two worlds, time 
and eternity. But a few months, perhaps days, 
and he will be numbered with the great who 
were. With all his faults,and they were many, 
—but resulting from a warm temperament and 
determined will, and not from any wilfulness of 
purpose or deficient patriotism—we, at least, re- 
gard him as worthy to be ranked among the 
noblest of the noble persons, who were among 
our guiding and governing intellectual lights. 
We have uniformly regarded him with as much 
admiration and affection as any of the American 
people. And yet, how absurd seems to us—as 
we have no doubt it appears to all persons hav- 
ing any knowledge of our country, and not solici- 
tous to gratify a foreign aristocracy with just the 
sort of answer whichit seeks—how very absurd to 
suppose that it was possible for General Jack- 
son to have made himself a king—a king in 
Americaand over Americans—by asimple declar- 
ation of his purpose. Why, he could not have 
made himself king of his own county town; 
and neither in South-Carolina, where he was 
born, nor in Tennessee where he lived, were 
his opinions regarded with that degree of vener- 
ation which could have ensured him at any mo- 
ment the unobstructed operation of his will. 
The State Rights doctrines, which are every 
where spreading in this country, would alone 
be fatal to every thing like centralism. We see 
the proof of this progress in numberless instan- 
ces within the last fifteen years; and, but recently, 
the debates in Congress on the subject of dis- 
tricting the States, for representation, by act of 
Congress—a measure supposed to be within the 
constitutional province of that body—is yet resis- 
ted with the most decided talent and deter- 
mined obstinacy, on the very ground that it 
would tend to a greater degree of interference 
with the States, than would be consistent with 
their safety and independence. Another exam- 
ple may be noted in the reluctance of the Sen- 
ate, as well as the President, to meddle with the 
concerns of Rhode Island, even though her re- 
cognized authorities solicited the interference, 
and an armed combination stood ready to over- 
turn the existing condition of things, in a storm 
of violence and blood. 

Nor can we perceive any thing in the temper 
of the people, to lead to the conclusion, that a 
king could so easily declare himselfand manufac- 
ture his authorities, and find instant compliance 
and obedience. No doubt many of the functiona- 
ries think so—wish so—buta precious ass would 
he prove himself who should attempt it. No one 





dreams of such an attempt. The idea, on the 
face of it, isso absurd, that it has never, we ven- 
ture to say, suggested itself for a single moment 
to any American citizen, as a subject of even pos- 
sible occurrence, much less familiar contempla- 
tion. Not only is the country too sparsely set- 
tled,—not only is it too much broken up by 
conflicting interests and parties,—but the peo- 
ple themselves are too much wanting in the 
one quality, which, of all others, is the most es- 
sential to loyalty—they have too little venera- 
tion. General Jackson, we suspect, has about 
the same hold upon the American people, that 
Lord Wellington has upon the British. We 
fancy these two men very much resemble one 
another. Both, men of stern will, of indomitable 
courage, unbending resolution, great resources, 
and invincible self esteem. Both, highly popu- 
lar, and consistently so, from the very beginnig 
of their career—as popular as any one citizen 
in either country ;—and yet, it would be just as 
reasonable to conjecture that Lord Wellington 
could overthrow Kings, Lords and Commons in 
England, as that Jackson could have tumbled 
Congress from its hal!s, and survived the nota- 
ble performance. While they were only hooting 
Wellington in England, they were pulling Jack- 
son’s nose in America; and at no time did he 
escape the opposition of a fierce and powerful 
party, which, taunting him with the equal lan- 
guage of defiance and denunciation, never once 
dreamed of making so idle and absurd a charge 
against him, as that of aiming at an American 
crown. 

What is it that leads these American diplo- 
matists to fancy that there is any body, or any 
party, worth noting, in the United States, to 
whom a change to centralization would be desi- 
rable. We have our protracted struggles of 
party, it is true, but these are unavoidable in 
every country where there is any freedom of 
speech—are the signs of this freedom, and were 
supposed, by Mr. Jefferson and others, to be very 
healthful and very necessary to liberty. It isa 
misfortune and a disgrace that this violence of ° 
speech sometimes begets violence of action, but 
we have instances in the French Chambers, of 
the deputies taking each other by the throat, 
and compelling the speaker to swallow, physi- 
cally, the sentiments which were fondly sup- 
posed to have had only a mental origin. If the 
British House of Commons is free from these ex- 
hibitions, it has not always been so,—and has 
found its security rather in the drowsy indiffer- 
ence and incompetence of the country members, 
than from any lack of the taste and temper which 
could produce such results. Our outbreaks oc- 
cur in consequence of our earnestness ; though 
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we certainly could wish that the Wises and the 
Stanleys were less patriotic,-thatthey could on- 
ly be persuaded, havingalready sufficiently prov- 
ed their patriotism,—to think less of their country, 
and more of what is due to themselves. Self 
respect is really not the most insignificant ele- 
ment in the constitution of a patriot. 

If the uproar is frequent among us—if the 
elements are frequently agitated—the storm sel- 
dom follows. It is no less surprising than amu- 
sing, to see’ how smgll an amount of conse- 
quences a monstrous hubbub will produce. The 
tempest subsides as suddenly as it begun; and 
the laws re-assume their ascendancy, the more 
potent in consequence of the test to which they 
were subjected. There is no dragooning as in En- 
gland,—there is no fusillading as in France. 
Chartism with us, expends itself in petitions, 
and, in our emeules, we contemplate the cost of 
gunpowder before burning it. We employ no 
infernal machines of any kind, and in all the dis- 
tress of our workmen, we have not heard of any 
destruction of the factories. Our standing ar- 
my, which, for the merest purposes of a national 
police, should number thirty thousand men,—is, 
in fact, not eight thousand; and we have the 
Florida war on our hands, and the Mormon 
war, and the Rhode Island war, and yet our 
worst anxieties seem to be—and those which 
occasion the worst uproar—to regulate a cur- 
rency which, depending on the management of 
some seven hundred banks, furnishes the most 
infinite variety of values, in a paper blessed 
with the most syllabic euphony of names, such 
as we would not willingly enumerate here, lest 
we furnish newer reasons, of greater cogency to 
our foreign diplomatists, for the more speedy 
change of our Government to the desired cen- 
tralism. 

There is one suggestion which might be made 
here, and which, if properly considered by our 
Legislatures and people, would tend more to the 
introduction of order into our assemblies, and 
peace among our citizens, than any two or twen- 
ty measures besides; and thus deprive our ene- 
mies of those strong arguments for a monarchy 
which our ministers find it so difficult to confute. 
The great evils of party in our country grow 
out of the too frequent recurrence of the Presi- 
dential election, and the re-eligibility to office 
of the incumbent. These only. This, of course, 
is no new suggestion. The evils and defects of 
the present system, in this particular, have made 
themselves frequently felt before. Our states- 
men more than once have addressed themselves 
to itsreform. Mr. McDuffie, from a select com- 
mittee in 183- (we speak from memory) re- 
ported a joint resolution, to make the President 

Vou. 1. 





ineligible for a second term. He did not cou- 
ple with this a recommendation to prolong the 
term, which we deem to be of even greater im- 
portance. Instead of four the President should 
be elected for eight years, or even ten, and be 
declared ineligible for ever after. The effect of 
this would be beneficial in several respects. In 
the first place, it would make it necessary to 
select a President while yet a tolerably young 
man—before he becomes too old for his own or 
the business of the nation. Imbecility in a Pre- 
sident would be the very worst foe which our 
liberties could find. The next wholesome re- 
sult would be in subduing the wretched, fever- 
ish, fanatic excitement, which, at every reeur- 
ring election for the Presidency, maddens our 
whole people. It requires years, after a contest, 
such as that which has just gone by, before the 
people can recover from the excitement, and re- 
gain the cool, healthful temperature necessary 
as well to good sense as to the prosecution of 
their daily occupations. The Presidential ques- 
tion is the Aaron’s rod, swallowing up ail others. 
This might seem, indeed, to confirm the impres- 
sion of our diplomatists abroad, that we are 
hungering for a monarchy. But the truth is, it 
is not the object for which our people strive, but 
for the stimulant which the excitement affords. 
They have but little real love for the man whom 
they put in office; and the moment they elect 
him, they cast about for his successor. In this 
search they do not ask for the fitting, but the 
available man. They know very well that, as 
the President can make no laws, it is not easy 
for him to do much mischief. The checks upon 
him, whatever partisans may say, are sufficiently 
numerous. He can only prevent, by his veto, the 
making of new laws—this, only for a brief pe- 
riod; and when we reflect how little the real 
interests of a country depend upon current 
changes in its legislation, it must be very evi- 
dent, to every unbiassed mind, that his power for 
harm is very limited. The veto, though like 
every human institution liable to abuse, is yet a 
happily conservative power. 

The present strikes us as a particularly fa- 
vorable period for effecting a change in the Pre- 
sidential term of office. Parties are just now in 
a state of embryon. The great stakes are not 
yet laid down. The champions are not yet in 
the field—we are so far uncommitted to any 
side, and, if the measure be acceptable to the 
people, it should be equally so to Mr. Tyler, 
Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Clay, whom we take to 
be most likely to occupy the conspicuous posi- 
tion in the coming contest. The only opponents 
of the measure will be those politicians, occupy- 
ing inferior positions at present, who yet hope 
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to succeed them. These will naturally oppose 
a measure which prolongs to an indefinite pe- 
riod, the hour of their own ascent. The mere 
trading politician, the runner and the cryer at 
elections, the professional lobby-members, the 
truckster and the trimmer,—will oppose it. It 
will cut off a large amount of pay and perqui- 
site—it will put an end to the large trade in 
pipe-laying and other arts of modern inven- 
tion ;—but the great good will accrue to the 
people—to the working man, the honest man,— 
those who have something to lose, and who, of 
late years, have had so much to fear, in the pro- 
gress of events. Nay, more,—will it not secure 
us, to a great extent, from the dangers of too 
frequent innovation—rash experiment and jug- 
gling scheme,—all of which are, more or less, 
the fruit of that anxiety of the small ambi- 
tieuse to commend himself to favor with those 
who, loving novelty for its own sake, are never so 
well pleased as when it comes to them from a 
high source and commended by the name of 
principle. 





MOUNT SINAL. 
B. C. 1491 


Far stretch’d along the desert plain that skirts 
Old Horeb’s rocky base,—in lengthen’d lines 
The hazy tents of Israel’s millions lie,— 
The moonbeams sleep in quiet ’mid the host,— 
All travel-worn and faint—in slumbers wrapt, 
And dreamy visions of their future home. 
While keeping vigil in the midnight heav’ns, 
High peering from the plain, and shadowing dim 
The disiant canvass of the Northern skies, 
The rugged steeps of lofty Sinai stand :-— 
His thunder-shaken front in night-dews bath’d, 
And heav’nward turn’d, as if in haste to greet, 
Yon coming glories, nearing fast the world, 
Soon, soon to cincture, in supernal light, 
His long neglected, venerable brow, 
For ages past the sport of tempest winds,— 
Unseen, unvisited, unsung, unknown! 

Night rolls away,—her empire wanes apace, 
And stretches farther on to western tribes, 
To leave the waking world a brighter reign. 
Soft, fleecy clouds, that sleep on eastern air, 
In crimson vestments, wait the rising king, 
While herald sun-beams kiss the blushing skies, 
And forest millions hail the “Lord of Day.” 

Yon thousand tents their inmates soon disgorge,— 
The peopled desert swarms with Abram’s sons, 
And all, in wond’ring groups, enquiring stand. 
One form, more mark’d than all the rest, is seen 
To catch the glances of a thousand eyes.— 
A portly mien,—a meek, but heav’nward eye ;— 
A grave serenity that strongly speaks 
A soul attemper’d to the ills of life, 
And lofty confidence that leans on heaven, 





With holy, high resolve ;—all body forth 
The son of Amram, Israel’s faithful guide,— 
The prophet chieftain of the host of God. 

A voice unearthly greets his listening ear:— 
His bosom throbs with inspiration’s pulse, 

As, from the mountain’s brow, the mandate comes :* 
“Go, purge the sensual crowd that camp below,--t 
Command lustrations three successive days ; 
Then strike the line that bars presumption’s gaze 
To Horeb’s heights :—temerity is death !” 

The trembling prophet bows ;—the work is done,; 
And breathless silence eyes the setting stars, 

"Till twilight, on the third eventful morn§ 
In lazy mood, ‘“‘unbars the gates of light,” 
And timid sun-beams steal upon the world 
To meet, unmet before, Creation’s God! 

Hark! to the sound !—the trumpet’s startling clang, 

In fearful echo, bounds from steep to steep,— 

The sounding signal of the coming God.§ 

Earth bends her fiercest terrors to the scene, 

And bids her thunders head the awful train. 

They hear,—and shrouded deep in pierceless gloom, 
Plant their mark’d batt’ries on the mountain’s brow:— 
Careering fires dash wild along the crags, 

And light, with furnace glare, the smoky skies ;!! 
The dizzy summit reels amid the roar 

Of clashing bolts that jar the vaults of heaven ;— 
While quaking Sinai, ague-smitten, shakes, 

In agony of dread, his rocky form ;— 

All nature trembles where Jehovah treads! 

Thrice o’erwhelming scene!—who looks and lives 4 
None,—none but him whom heav’ns pavilion shields— 
He stands, the faithful Moses, lost in God !7 

Behold !—the awful crisis !—what a pause,— 

A breathless pause !—The tempest roar is hush’d ;-- 
The dazzling fires in noiseless volume burn, 

And sheet the silent top in lurid flame. ** 

Creation bends attent :—a world stands still, 

To hear the message that shall seal its guilt. 

The laboring winds, commissioned for the task, 

In heavy column bear the august sound 

From out the blinding blaze that sweeps the skies, 
And, on the prophet’s ear, distinct, profound,— 
While thundering echoes plunge the chasm’s depths— 
Jehovah's voice proclaims the “Laws of Heaven! tt 
Thrice glorious code!—The principles of heaven! 
The moral frame-work of the eternal throne !— 
The sapphire pavement, where in bodied light,t 
The hypostatic glory endless shines, 

And sheds its lustre on the reign of grace. 

Transcendant scene !—stupendous, grand, sublime, 
When first a firmament of moral light, 

In concave vast, o’ercanopied the globe, 
Revealed the horrors of creation’s guilt, 
And fixed its blasting focus on her crime. 

Oh! fearful Legislation !—reaching far 
Beyond the starry steps where angels tread, 

To pour the bliss that wakes the harps of heaven ; 
And piercing deep beneath the graceless grave, 
To lash rebellion in its flame-girt home !— 

No planet’s flight, nor wheeling suns that waste 








* Exodus, xix. 3—t xix. 10-11.—t xix. 14—§ xix. 16—|| xix 18 
—‘ xx. 21—** xxiv. 17—tt xx. 1-17—t} xxiv. 10. 
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The eternal fullness of thy strength divine; 
Nor time the march of passing age, for thee. 
But over-living floods of dying years, 

Thy vigorous maturity shall stand, 

On Zion’s lofty heights, enrobed in light. 

And ’mid the rocking elements below, 

Where falling mountains and disgorging seas, 
In wild confusion rush from pole to pole, 

Shall send in liquid tides the seething fires, 
That purge this fated planet to its core. 

Then setting round the throne where judgment spreads 
Her dread emblazonry to doom a world,— 

Thy stern decisions shall forever reign, 

And crowding millions meet their heaven or hell, 
Even as they, rising, meet thy smile or frown. 

A. Means. 


Oxford, (Gzo.) July 11th, 1842. 





REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 
THE HITE FAMILY. 


Amone the earliest white settlers in the Dis- 
trict of Greenville, was Mr. Hite, a gentleman of 
great respectability, and of one of the first fami- 
lies in Virginia. He moved to South-Carolina 
several years previous to the commencement of 
the American Revolution, and settled with his 
family on the Ennoree River. The whole coun- 
try at that time was in possession of the Chero- 
kee Indians. They were a powerful, numerous 
and warlike tribe, but friendly, and well-disposed 
to their neighbors, the whites, who were moving 
inamongst them. Several purchases of lands 
had been made from them, and grants obtained 
for the same from the crown of Great Britain. 
A grant of this character, for ten miles square, 
had been procured by Paris, and which included 
within its boundaries, the beautiful site on which 
the village of Greenville now stands. Paris 
was an Englishman, and a man of fortune, who 
took up his abode among the Indians, and ac- 
quired great influence over them. He brought 
with him his family, which consisted, with oth- 
ers, of two interesting and lovely daughters. 
The Indians, seeing that encroachments were 
making on their hunting grounds, retired to- 
wards the mountains, where they could live un- 
molested, and in the full enjoyment of their own 
peculiar mode of existence. Their visits, how- 
ever, to the white settlements, were frequent, for 
the purpose of trading and receiving presents. 

The object of Mr. Hite was to cultivate a 
friendly intercourse with the Indians, and in this 
he succeeded, until the breaking out of our revo- 
lutionary struggle. When that event happened, 
the Cherokees were induced, by the presents and 
agents of England, to take sides with the King 
against the country. To this course, too, they 
were no doubt naturally inclined, from their in- 
stinctive love of war, and their jealousy at the 








continued encroachments of the whites. The 
feelings and principles of Mr. Hite led him to 
espouse the cause of his country, and learning 
that the Indians were about to take up arms, he 
thought that they might perhaps be induced to 
remain neutral; and in order to try what influ- 
ence he could have with them, his son was des- 
patched to their towns with presents and mes- 
sages. This son was a young man of educa- 
tion, and had for several years been reading law 
with a view to admission at the Charleston Bar. 
He had been a good deal at his father’s, and of 
course knew something of the Indian character, 
and was also personally acquainted with many 
of their chiefs. Whilst with his father on En- 
noree, he had formed an acquaintance with the 
family of Paris, and was engaged to one of his 
daughters, who had been educated and brought 
up in what was then termed the mother coun- 
try. Jacob O’Bannon Hite (for this, we believe, 
was his name,) set out alone for the Cherokee 
towns, not apprehending the least danger from 
the Indians, and being confident of his power to 
influence them to remain quiet and peaceable in 
the coming struggle between Great Britain and 
the Colonies. He had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, in his journey into the nation, before he 
met, unexpectedly and without the least intima- 
tion, some hundreds of their warriors already on 
their march against the white settlements. The 
die had been cast, and the chiefs had already 
determined in council to take up the tomahawk ; 
and it is well known, that when their determina- 
tion is once made, nothing can alter or change 
it. What passed between young Hite and the 
warriors when they met, is unknown. His body 
was afterwards found, scalped and inhumanly 
mangled. The place where this unfortunate 
circumstance occurred, was pointed out some 
years since to the writer, by a friend whose fa- 
ther assisted in the burial of young Hite. It 
was on the waters of Estotoe, in Pickens Dis- 
trict, ata narrow passway between two moun- 
tains. The spot is a gloomy, dismal one, and 
seemed a fit place for such a melancholy tra- 
gedy. 

The Indians proceeded on their march to the 
residence of Paris, now the village of Green- 
ville, and made known to him their determination 
and were encouraged in the same. They also 
told of the death of young Hite, and were much 
provoked at the distress of Paris’ daughter, to 
whom he wasengaged. This young lady, find- 
ing out that the Indians intended visiting Hite’s 
father on Ennoree, with a spirit and resolu- 
tion worthy a heroine of romance, resolved to 
save, if possible, the family of her unfortunate 
and plighted lover. She secretly left the house, 
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unknown to her father, and travelled on foot se- 
veral miles through a wilderness, liable to be 
overtaken and killed by the Indians. But al- 
though she accomplished her journey in time to 
give the necessary warning, yet she was heeded 
not until it was too late. The Indians, after 
loitering some time at Paris’, went to Hite’s, 
and there killed him and two or three of his sons. 
They took Mrs. Hite and an infant at her breast, 
and started them under an escort to their towns. 
Before they had gone far, they took the infant, 
in the presence of its mother, and dashed its 
brains out against some rocks on the banks of 
the Saluda! Mrs. Hite was rescued, after being 
detained some time amongst the Indians. 

This was the commencement of those dread- 
ful massacres which followed, and which almost 
desolated the upper country. The only mode 
of warfare, as is well known, among the savages, 
is an indiscriminate murder, without regard to 
age or sex. For years after this bloody scene, 
the inhabitants of the frontiers of Carolina had 
literally to live with arms in their hands. Not 
a night passed without its dangers and appre- 
hensions. And it may truly be said, that no 
portion of the United States experienced greater 
sufferings and privations during the Revolution, 
than the upper part of South-Carolina. In other 
parts of the country, there were intervals of 
peace and prosperity; but in Spartanburgh, 
Laurens and Abbeville, there was properly no 
safety or cessation of hostilities, from the begin- 
ning to the close of the war. The whig fami- 
lies of those Districts, were alternately the prey 
of the Indians, the tories, and the British army. 
Those of the Hite family who escaped the mas- 
sacre, returned to Virginia, and some of them 
are yet living in that State. South-Carolina 
made them a grant of lands, in consequence of 
their losses and sacrifices. 

THE BATTLE OF CEDAR SPRINGS. 

The battle of “Cedar Springs,” in Spartan- 
burgh District, although one of considerable im- 
portance, both as it regards the number of per- 
sons engaged, and the consequences which en- 
sued, is not mentioned in any history of the 
American Revolution, or of the revolutionary 
war in South-Carolina. The following account 
of this battle, and the interesting incidents con- 
nected with it, are from the lips of a highly res- 
pectable and intelligent son of Colonel White, 
who commanded a battalion in the battle of the 
Cowpens, and bore a conspicuous part through- 
out the Revolutionary war in the “upper coun- 
try.” 

Colonel Clark, of Georgia, well known in the 
American Revolution as a bold, active, and use- 





ful officer, was on his march into North-Carolina, 
with a regiment of refugee whigs, for the pur- 
pose of joining the American army then expect- 
ed from the North. The news of his march 
reached the ears of Colonel Ferguson, who im- 
mediately despatched Major Dunlap, of the Bri- 
tish army, with a detachment of troops, consist- 
ing principally of tories, for the purpose of inter- 
cepting Colonel Clark and his regiment of mili- 
tia. The Colonel, not expecting an attack from 
the enemy, had encamped for the night, two or 
three miles from the “Cedar Springs,” when he 
was alarmed by the firing of a gun by one of 
Major Dunlap’s soldiers. It is said that this 
soldier, whose name is not at present remember- 
ed, was a tory, who felt some compunctious vi- 
sitings at the idea of surprising and capturing 
his countrymen, and took this opportunity of 
giving them information of an approaching ene- 
my. He pretended, however, that his gun went 
off accidentally, and he was not suspected of trea- 
chery. Colonel Clark immediately decamped, 
and marched to the Cedar Springs, where he 
passed the night undisturbed. Major Dunlap, 
not thinking it prudent to pursue the Americans 
in the night, took possession of Colonel Clark’s 
encampment, and waited for day. Josiah Cul- 
verson, noted in Spartanburgh District for his 
daring and desperate courage, had left the 
American camp that evening, for the purpose of 
returning home, two or three miles distant, in 
order to spend the night. He came back, about 
daylight, expecting, of course, to find Colonel 
Clark and his regiment. But as he rode into 
the camp, he observed that the army seemed to 
present a different appearance from what it did 
the evening before.. He, nevertheless, rode on 
to where he expected to meet Colonel Clark, be- 
fore he became convinced that he was in the 
midst of the enemy’s camp. With extraordinary 
coolness and presence of mind, he then leisurely 
turned round, and rode very slowly out of the 
encampment, with his trusty rifle lying on the 
pummel of his saddle. As he passed along, he 
saw the dragoons catching their horses, and 
other preparations making to strike up the line of 
march.. When out of sight of the British, he 
put spurs to his horse, and went in the direc- 
tion he supposed Colonel Clark had gone. Whilst 
in the enemy’s camp, he had doubtless been ta- 
ken for a tory, who was a little ahead of the oth- 
ers in his preparation for marching. He over- 
took Colonel Clark, and found him in readiness 
for the attack of Major Dunlap. In a short 
time, too, that officer made his appearance, and 
a warm engagement ensued. The British and 
tories were repulsed with considerable loss. The 
Americans sustained very little injury. Major 
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Dunlap hastily fled the country, and by this 
means the citizens were rid of a most dangerous 
and troublesome enemy. Colonel Clark pur- 
sued his march into North-Carolina. During 
this engagement, Culverson was met by a dra- 
goon some distance from the main battle, who 
imperiously demanded his surrender, which Cul- 
verson replied to with his rifle, and felled the 
dragoon from his horse. The next day, when 
the dead were buried, this dragoon was thrown 
into a hole near where he lay, and covered with 
the earth. He had in his pocket when buried 
some peaches, from which a peach-tree sprung, 
and was known for years afterwards to bear 
fruit. His grave is yet to be seen, but the 
peach-tree has long since disappeared. The 
graves of some twenty or thirty others who fell 
in this engagement, are also to be seen at this 
time. 
GENERAL WILLIAM BUTLER. 

The life, character and revolutionary services 
of Major General William Butler, are well 
known in the upper part of South-Carolina, al- 
though his name does not appear in any history 
ofthe American Revolution. He entered the 
service of his country when a very young man, 
and continued actively and ardently engaged 
throughout the whole of her struggle for inde- 
pendence. There was no one who espoused the 
side of liberty and his country with more zeal 
or devotion. Endowed by nature with an ar- 
dent and impetuous temperament, high and hon- 
orable feelings, and a bold and fearless spirit, 
it was impossible for him to remain inactive, or 
look with indifference on the scenes through 
which his country was passing. In the darkest 
period of her distress and subjection, as well as 
in the sunshine of her victories and success, he 
was ever found manfully maintaining her rights, 
and fearlessly fighting her enemies. He had 
for several years the command of a troop of ca- 
valry under General Pickens, and whilst in this 
service, had frequent skirmishes with the enemy, 
and many incidents are related of him, which 
well deserve a page in the history of his country. 

On one occasion, he fell in with the famous 
“Bill Cunningham,” Captain of the “bloody 
scout,”—a name which always struck terror to 
the hearts of the honest people of the upper 
country. The murderous deeds and shocking 
cruelties of “Bill Cunningham,” are well known 
in the history of South-Carolina. He comman- 
ded a mounted company of tories, which tra- 
versed the whole upper country, and went from 
house to house, murdering the heads of all the 
families, who fell in their way. Captain Butler, 
with his troop of cavalry, was sent in search of 





Cunningham. They met, and after a slight 
skirmish, tle tories fled—as was their practice, 
when opposed by regular troops. Cunningham 
was mounted on a blooded horse, which he had 
stolen in the lower country, remarkable for 
its fleetness. Captain Butler was also riding a 
fine charger. He recognised Cunningham, and 
singled him out in the chase. They became 
separated from their respective troops, and the 
race through the woods was a very close one. 
Whilst at full speed, and but a few paces ahead 
of Butler, Cunningham fired his last pistol over 
his shoulder, without turning round, but missed 
his object. Butler had already discharged both 
his pistols, and his only reliance was now in the 
fleetuess of his horse, and the goodness of his 
sword. Ia passing through the woods, Cun- 
ningham’s sword was torn from his side, and 
fell into the possession of his pursucr. It was a 
beautiful and costly weapon, which was ever af- 
terwards worn by General Butler, in all of his 
military excursions; not only during the Revo- 
lution, but in the latter part of his life, whilst a 
Major General of the militia. On his death, he 
gave the sword to his son, the Hon. William 
Butler, now a member of Congress from the Dis- 
tricts of Pendleton and Greenville, and in whose 
possession it still remains. Cunningham also 
lost his pocket-book in the chase, which fell 
into the hands of Captain Butler, and is still 
in the possession of a member of his family. 
After going some distance through the woods, 
they struck a road, and Cunningham, knowing 
the speed of his horse on a fair turf, tauntingly 
said to Butler, “J now leave you,”—and was, in 
a few minutes, out of danger and beyond pur- 
suit. 

After the close of the Revolution, and whilst 
the circuit court of law was sitting at Cambridge, 
for the district of “Ninety-Siz,” there was a fel- 
low by the name of Loveless, brought before the 
court on a charge of horse-stealing. He had 
been a noted tory and plunderer during the Re- 
volution, and was one of a murderous band 
which had killed General Butler’s father and 
uncles. On this trial, it was discovered that the 
testimony was insufficient to establish his guilt, 
and the jury were compelled, as a matter of 
course, to bring in a verdict of “not guilty.” But 
no sooner was the verdict pronounced, than the 
crowd determined that Loveless had other and 
higher offences to atone for, than that of taking 
his neighbor’s horse ; and that, although he had 
escaped punishment in the one case, he should 
not be so fortunate in the other. The blood ot 
the Butiers, and other whigs, who had been 
murdered by this lawless ruffian, cried out for 
revenge; and their descendants determined it 
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should be had ina very summary way. With 
a file of men, General Butler went into the 
court-house, and in the presence of Judge and 
Jury, seized the prisoner before he could be re- 
leased from the bar, carried him out into the 
court-yard, and there hung him on a tree which 
grew in front of the court-house. The specta- 
tors, composing an immense crowd, did not at- 
tempt to interfere. The presiding Judge was 
the Hon. A2danus Burke, a man of high talents 
and great legal acquirements, and afterwards 
Senator in Congress from South-Carolina.— 
Judge Burke was an Irishman by birth, and 
educated in Europe. He came to South-Caro- 
lina during the Revolution, as an amateur of 
war, and the friend of liberty. He was very lit- 
tle acquainted with the manners and customs of 
the people in the “upper country.” Though a 
bold and courageous man, he was not a little 
startled and shocked at seeing a prisoner, who 
had been pronounced innocent by the verdict 
of a Jury, carried out of court in defiance of 
the Judge and the Law, and immediately execu- 
ted in contempt of the trial through which he 
had just passed. Judge Burke was a man of 
unbounded humour, and loved a good joke most 
dearly. He once ordered a Jury to acquit a pri- 
soner of a charge of horse-stealing, because it 
appeared from the testimony that he was intoxi- 
cated with corn whiskey, when he stole the 
horse. “I know,” said his Honor to the Jury, 
“that this vile stuff you call corn whaskey, gives 
@ man a propensity to stael. I once got drunk 
on it myself, and came very near taking, without 
fave, a fine horse.” But although his honor lov- 
ed a jest, this notion of hanging a man ona ver- 
dict of “not guilty,” was pressing the figure a 
little too far for his Irish humor. He was una- 
ble, however, to interpose his judicial authority. 
The wife of Loveless, with shrieks, tears and 
dishevelled hair, rushed into the court-house and 
implored the Judge to save her husband. “Be- 
fore God, my good woman, I dare not, or they 
will hang me,”—was his Honor’s reply. Instead 
of attempting to save the prisoner, the Judge 
thought it best for the Court to take care of it- 
self, and immediately ordered his horses and set 
out for Charleston. The tree on which Love- 
less was hung, stood for many years after the 
courts had ceased to be holden at Cambridge, 
and was cut down by an old African slave, to 
whom the tree was pointed out as one on which 
people were hanged. 

General Butler lived and died in Edgefield 
District. He was successively a member of the 
Legislature, a member of the State Convention 
which adopted the Federal Constitution, and for 

many years a member of Congress from the 








Districts of Edgefield and Barnwell. He left, 
at his death, some seven or eight sons, who 
have filled the highest offices within the gift of 
South-Carolina,—the Executive Chair, a seat 
on the Bench, and in Congress. 





“THE DIRGE OF ADONIS.’* 


For thee, Adonis, tears were shed 

Even from Love’s own sparkling eye; 

And, bending o’er thy mountain-tomb, 

Venus herself bewails the doom 

Of one, too beautiful to die. 

The vital stream is trickling down 

Thy snowy flesh ;—The bright rose flies 
Thy parted lip;—The light of life 

Fades from thine eye in Death’s last strife,— 
The idol of a goddess dies —— 


Yes,—on that pale, cold, quiv’ring lip, 
Even the kiss, so late impress’d 

And kindled by Love’s holiest fires, 

With thy weak, ebbing life expires ; 

As flows its warm tide from thy breast. 
But, though that latest kiss may fade 

From thy cold lips, whence life is flying; 
Oh! holier far than smiles she’ll deem, 

Or the light which glows in life’s last beam, 
That kiss thou gavest her—when dying. 


To Venus wo!—Adonis dies— 

When she beheld the suffering youth— 

His “silver skin” with blood besmear’d— 
Through vale and mountain then were heard 
These accents wild of grief and truth :— 
“Stay with me yet. We must not part, 
Adonis—stay, my love divine! 

That living, I may still behold thee; 

Living, my arms may still enfold thee, 

And my warm lips be press’d to thine! 


“Far, far from me thou fly’st, Adonis! 

Far from thy goddess, love, thou’rt gone! 
Fled to Pluto’s dismal shades, 

Where life is pale, and beauty fades, 

By the shores of gloomy Acheron. 

And what remains when thou hast fled ? 
Wo and Immortality ! 

Through Stygian realms of grief and pain, 
I may pursue thee, but in vain,— 

Oh! that like thee, I too could die! 


“Persephoné,t receive Adonis! 

For all things beautiful are thine. 

Thou hast fled, my love, like a winged dream,— 
Guard him well, oh Proserpine! 

My Cestus hath lost its magic now; 

No more have I sway o’er the human heart; 
Darken’d is now Love’s world of bliss, 

The murmar’d vow, and the stolen kiss, 


Pledged in the hour when lovers part. 
Ls 





* Translated from the Greek Idyls of Bion. 
t Greek name for Proserpine. 
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“Why! oh, why did’st thou lead the chase ? 
Did’st thou not, Adonis, fear 
To chafe the boar through briar and brake ?” 


Choked were her words. No more she spake. 


From her eye-lids gushed the burning tear. 
To Venus wo! The Beauty’s dead! 

For every drop that oozes forth 

From the gaping wound, there falls a tear 
Upon Adonis’ grassy bier— 

Bright buds are blooming on the earth! 


Whence come they in an hour like this, 
Of pain and death and bitter woes ? 


From the tears which fall from that streaming eye, 


Springs up the bright Anemone! 

From Adonis’ blood the blushing rose. 
Youth, we lament thee—thou art gone! 
Fair Cyprian, no longer weep,— 

Smooth are the leaves whereon he lies; 

And e’en though death hath closed his eyes, 
Calm are the dreams of thy lover’s sleep. 


How like a sleep seems death in him !— 
His freezing hand hath not the power 
To dim that eye, or quench that bloom. 
Looks he not, on his leafy tomb, 

As beautiful as vernal flower ? 

Strew for the dead a purple couch! 

And let us round that mourning-bed, 

In tones of passion and of wo, 

Wail the soul that’s gone below, 

And strew our hair upon the dead. 


Lo! one hath trampled on his shafts, 
And, from the bow the string doth sever; 
The sandal of the youth untied, 

Fresh water from the fount supplied, 
And broken at his tomb the quiver! 

Fan the dead with waving plumes; 

Yet not for him alone our grief— 

But Venus; for this hour of death 

Hath blasted from the nuptial wreath 
The bloom and fragrance of each leaf. 


And quench’d is Hymen’s torch forever ;— 
No longer now the bridal song, 

“Hymen! Hymen!” shall we hail,— 

But the death-dirge and the wail, 

Their notes of sorrow shall prolong. 

The Graces weep Adonis’ death, 

And sing him back to life,—but vain! 
Those magic strains but lightly fall 

On realms, where, wan and silent all, 

The shades wear Pluto’s chain. 


Epwarp MarTurIN. 


Winnsboro’, S. C. 





MYCEN &. 
Tue lions of Mycenez,—still they stand, 


Guardians of dwellings, that no more demand 


Protection from without !— Within, he works, 


That worst destroyer, Time! As fell his stroke, 
As that, which, in his own home, fell’d rue Kine, 


Great Agamemnon! 








EXCERPTS FROM THE PORT veuse OF A PHYSICIAN. 
LOVE AND CONSUMPTION. 


By the author of “The Cavaliers of Virginia,” “The Knights of 
the Golden Horse Shoe,” &c. 


My repeated visits to my unfortunate patient 
—unfortunate in every sense of the word—only 
served to confirm my first impressions of her 
case. She declined so rapidly that I began to 
fear that her friends would not be able to re- 
move her at all tothe Red Sulphur, and though, 
at this time, I had little hopes of a beneficial re- 
sult even from the effects of that far famed foun- 
tain, in pulmonary diseases, yet hope still point- 
ed them in that direction, and I was doing no- 
thing, and could do nothing to compensate then 
even for the loss of that solitary hope. 

Poor Eliza! she did not again allude to my 
quondam class-mate in words, but often, even 
when her father was present, she would, in dumb 


show, communicate to me secretly the seat of 


her disease, by laying her hand upon her heart 
Sometimes, when performing this pantomime, 
which I too well understood, she would elevate 
her eyes and gaze out of the window at the 
blue sky, until the tears would stream down 
her cheeks ;—lost for the time—as it seemed—in 
her own aspirations after a higher and a purer 
state of existence. | 

It seemed strange to me that she never once 
alluded to the village of L , nor to her old 
instructors, to whom she was devotedly attached 
—nor to any of her associates—especially to 
the one, my intimacy with whom had just made 
me acquainted with her. Nothing of the kind 
ever escaped her lips ;—and what seemed still 
more strange, her father was equally cautious, 
although he must, long ere this, have recognised 
me, and seen also that I was recognised by the 
daughter. This evinced to me that the secret 
dread of even poor Fred’s name, was well un- 
derstood, by the two at least: and this under- 
standing could not readily have been brought 
about without some painful ecclaircissement, 
long past, but not to be forgotten. As time 
progressed and my visits became more frequent, 
I farther learned that this little mystery was not 
enacted for my benefit alone—there was another 
who seemed to be kept equally in the dark con- 
cerning the painful memories of by gone days. 
This was her husband. Mr. Means was by no 
means a troublesome or inquisitive husband, and 
it required no great effort to conceal any thing 
from him, which concerned his wife;—but my 
presence rendered it much more difficult to man- 
age the affair. The old gentleman, it seemed to 
me, was constantly on the tenter-hooks of appre- 
hension, lest I should make some unhappy reve- 
lation in presence of his son-in-law. Poor old 
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man, he knew not how well his daughter and 
myself understood each other. Yet this under- 
standing did not go far enough to satisfy me.— 
I had been let into the secret of this interesting 
little family, just far enough to perplex and 
worry me. I could not conceive that Fred. had 
been false, and I longed to learn by what means 
the old gentleman had broken off the match, 
in order to promote one with a suitor of greater 
wealth and worldly pretensions; for upon his 
shoulders I cast the whole burden of the iniquity, 
without supposing it possible, for a single mo- 
ment, that either of the young hearts whom I 
had known so devotedly attached to each other, 
could prove false. Time will show whether my 
surmises were correct or not. 

Sometimes the invalid would walk, supported 
by two of us, to the long double portico of the 
stone building, and there, propt up with pillows, 
would drink in the sweet fragrance forever ex- 
haling from the lovely valley below. She had 
no children, and her only desire now seemed for 
flowers and fresh air. She complained of very 
little acute pain, and looked as calm, seated in 
her easy chair, and trifling with her bouquets, as 
asummer evening. It was not exactly happi- 
ness expressed in her countenance, but it was 
an enviable resignation, and, as it seemed to me, 
a steady looking forward, with hope, to that 
fatal catastrophe which every one else contem- 
plated with so much dread. She seldom, in- 
deed, alluded to that sad event, but one accus- 
tomed to read the countenance, could there dis- 
cern that she constantly communed with the 
invisible world. She would shut her eyes for 
several minutes together, and then open them, 
looking so sweetly hopeful, that I could almost 
envy her those trances, which had evidently 
brought such happy reveries to her soul. She 
did not speak of religion, in public or to indiffer- 
ent persons, and very seldom indeed alluded to 
itin my presence. Once or twice I surprised 
her with her Bible in her hand, and then she 
quickly laid it aside; not that she was ashamed 
to acknowledge her Lord.and Master before 
men, but because she had such a nice and al- 
most intuitive sense of the holy privacy which 
should belong to such a communion. Truth 
was she a most holy and a most lovely creature. 

Though so studious of the feelings of others, 
as never to intrude even those things upon their 
attention which evidently were all in all to her, 
yet she never avoided the topic, when intro- 
duced by. others. ' At first she seemed to con- 
sider me as one of those worldly minded persons 
to whom any serious subject is in the last degree 
disagreeable, or in fashionable parlance, a bore ; 
but I would occasionally suffer the conversation 





to glide into that channel, and then she would 
pour forth the sweet fervour of her soul. The 
constitution of her mind was eminently poetical, 
and, of course, over all engrossing themes, it 
would cast its own colour of fancy and imagi- 
nation. At other times, our discourse would 
take a philosophical turn, and that fair and gen- 
tle thing would wander into unknown worlds 
with a reach and masculine vigor of thought, 
which really astonished me. Often did I ex- 
claim to myself, “Oh Fred! what a treasure you 
have lost or thrown away !” 

One evening, I happened, in a merely casual 
conversation, to say something of the deceitful- 
ness of the world. She immediately sat for- 
ward in her chair and bent a smiling glance 
upon me, and then asked, “Do you use those 
words in their mere common-place sense or are 
you too aware of the great truth which they 
express ?” 

“T dont know,” replied I, “ whether my views 
on the subject are common-place or not. I have 
always thought that my profession gave me 
uncommon opportunities to verify the trite as- 
sertion.” 

“It was exactly that which made me push 
the enquiry,” said she. “ You seemed to en- 
force your views with such heart-felt ardour, 
that I thought, for the moment, that the whole 
magnitude of this world’s deception, had been 
laid bare to you too.” She fell back rather dis- 
appointed at my replies. The fact was, that 
the ardour of my manner, to which she alluded, 
had reference entirely to her own case. She 
did not seem disposed to drop the subject en- 
tirely, but, after closing her eyes, in one of her 
sweet little reveries, she roused up again, and 
pointing her attenuated, wax-like finger, by way 
of emphasis, resumed :—“ The deceitfulness of 
the world to which I alluded, is not the mere 
every day cheating, which takes place in the 
senseless scramble of men after money—nor 
even in the more delicate, and therefore cruel, 
and refined deception practised between the 
sexes,” (here there was a perceptible flush upon 
her cheek,) but it is upon a grand scale, co-ex- 
tensive with the world. Look at that sweet 
valley, and that meadow, and all those lovely 
summer flowers, and that pretty little bubbling 
brook meandering its whole length among rocks 
and green leaves:and brilliant pebbles, and then 
the dark and forest crowned hills beyond—the 
whole surmounted by sky, which makes one 
long for wings to soar beyond the reach of sight. 
Is not all this now calculated to make one im- 
agine this a beautiful world—a little paradise ?” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “and [ think it is a very 
lovely world—so much so that I have often 
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heard men say that they would surrender up 
every chance of another, only that they might 
live here forever, in perpetual youth.” 

She clasped her hand, and exclaimed fervent- 
ly,—“ Oh what a thought. All the luxury of 
this world refined into an earthly elysium, and 
all the beauty of it—gorgeous and lovely as it 
is—concentrated into one lovely little home, (a 
woman’s thought,) surrounded with all the 
friends that I could name, and, over the whole, 
throw all the poetry and romance that genius 
ever conceived—would not bribe me, Doctor, 
for one moment, to surrender my hopes of 
heaven ?” 

“ What,” said I, “is your heaven so much 
more lovely than the picture you have drawn? 
Would not such a scene and such friends be a 
heaven on earth ?” 

“All a mere optical or mental illusion, Doc- 
tor—insidious disease is creeping through the 
veins of those nearest and dearest to you; every 
exhibition of worth only excites regrets for the 
last struggle—if beauty has any claims for you, 
it is ever on the wing and is like some charm- 
ing flower, nearest to death when it is most 
fully blown. Oh! Doctor, what a grave-yard 
is this whole round world we live in. It is but 
one vast charnel house, and every step we 
take is upon the bones of our predecessors— 
we seem to swarm most plenteously where death 
has been most busy—as the trees of the forest 
grow most vigorously where the decay of former 
ages is most rank and manifest. . Decay and re- 
production is the great probationary law of our 
being. Can there be any happiness where eve- 
ry thing is so evanescent?” 

“ As to my Heaven,” she continued, just stop- 
ping long enough to catch her breath ;-—“the 
first great difference between it and the earthly 
one of my dreaming, with which you have cho- 
sen to be pleased, is, that, in the former, there is 
nodeath. That is the first love of Heaven and 
the corner-stone (so to speak) of all our ulti- 
mate hopes, we cannot tell in what our employ- 
ments will consist; but we have good reasons 
from analogy for believing that they will be in 
the highest degree intellectual, because, even in 
the preparatory state here, the intellectual pre- 
dominates, in our notices, over the earthly— 
dreadfully corrupt as we are. It would be al- 
most impossible to suppose (with my notions of 
God) that our natures hereafter could be less so. 
Why should they be 2? Can Heaven be inferior 
to earth in any thing that produces happiness 
and promotes good? The supposition is ab- 
surd on its very face. Taking it for granted, 
then, that we grow in knowledge as we grow 
in grace, oh! how illimitable may our aspira- 
Vou. I. 





tions after Heaven be? It is a Heaven for the 
mind as well as the body; for the profound as 
well as the simple minded.” 

“ And yet,” said I, “the book of books says 
that not many wise, not many great are chosen.” 

“True, true, too true; she said; “but that is 
because their worldly pride unfits them for Hea- 
ven, not because Heaven is not fit for them.” 

Just at this moment there was a great stir at 
the farther end of the long portico in which we 
were sitting ;—servants bearing the usual para- 
phernalia of a new arrival, viz: band-boxes— 
trunks—carpet-bags, et cetera. 1 was sitting 
with my back rather to the entry, and had to 
turn my head in order to ascertain the cause of 
the commotion. Having done so, I prepared to 
resume our interesting dialogue ; not so, how- 
ever, with my interesting patient. 

The pupils of her eyes gradually dilated, 
and her whole countenance wore a startled ex- 
pression, which arrested my undivided atten- 
tion ; and so rapid was her changing colour, and 
so fearful was I that she would pitch forward 
from her chair, that I could scarcely turn my 
head to see who it was that thus alarmed her. 
I did, however, steal one furtive glance in that 
direction. That was enough! The next mo- 
ment she was in my arms, as lifeless, to all 
appearance, as a corpse! A few moments re- 
pose, in her own room, in the recumbent posi- 
tion, with the usual restoratives, sufficed to re- 
store her languid pulsations; but oh, how differ- 
ent was the expression of her always sad coun- 
tenance. Before, there had been something in- 
expressibly melancholy in her appearance.— 
Now! there was a fixed look of despair. What 
could I say! what do, but look on and sympa- 
thise with her as I did in my inmost heart. 
How forcibly her own words of quotation re- 
curred tome: “Canst thou minister to a mind 
diseased, pluck from the memory a rooted sor- 
row!” &c. I felt powerless—my lips were seal- 
ed by herself upon the only subject, upon which 
I saw and knew that her thoughts dwelt with 
a lingering agony. As soon as her father re- 
turned, in answer to the summons which had 
been despatched for him, I hastily left the room, 
and made my way with rapid strides to the 
main hotel where the list of arrivals was kept, 
and there satisfied myself, by reading in full 
“Frederick Faquier, Esq., family and servants ;” 
and as I walked over the lawn to my cabin,— 
sad and dispirited, and dreading to meet my 
old chum,—Ais chariot and four, with number- 
less horses and attendants, passed by me on their 
return from the hill, where I had seen them de- 
positing their baggage. So—thought I, poor 
Fred. has married a fortune too—and if I am to 
14 
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with as little hope of its ministering to his real 
happiness, as it has been to the poor girl whom 
he has deserted, or who has jilted him.’ I was 
satisfied that a great wrong had been done some- 
where, and by one of these parties; but, by 
which, I had yet to learn. Of one thing I felt 
satisfied, that Providence was visiting, with re- 
tributive justice, the evil upon the head of the 
gnilty one, and the other was innocently suf- 
fering from the same cause. I was very much 
inclined to think my poor patient the latter; there 
was something so pure and heavenly-minded in 
all her thoughts, words and actions. 

The next morning, at the table @héte, my 


eyes were fastened upon the lower end of the | 


long line of heads, to catch the first look of Fred. 
and his wife, before they could perceive me. I 
wanted to take a look at them incog. and see 
what sort of a person she was for whom he 
had deserted (if deserted he had) that sweet 
creature on the hill. Luckily, Mrs. Means did 
not come to the public table often, and never to 
breakfast, so that there was little danger of a 
premature denovément. I was disappointed, 
Fred. did not come to the table. Was it possi- 
ble that he had recognised us? I thought not. 

About eleven o’clock in the day, I sauntered, 
as usual, towards the Pavilion, to quaff the 
health-giving waters, and there I beheld the ob- 
ject of my search. Poor Fred., how he had al- 
tered. He was standing over the fountain, lean- 
ing on his wife’s arms, rather than the reverse ; 
and well might he seek such support, for he was 
attenuated almost to a shadow of his former self, | 
and very sallow and sickly looking: and she, 
Heavens !—what an Amazon! What a bold. 
front and eagle eye, and such a majestic figure, 
and withal so beautiful. I approached slowly | 
to give him time to recognise me, for, as I had | 
surmised, he had not done so on the previous 
evening. He rivetted his eyes upon my face, as 
if he were lost in a dream, then, slowly disen- 
gaging himself from his wife’s arms, he ap- 
proached and held out his*hand, “Can I be 
mistaken?” said he. “Is it possible ?” 

When satisfied that he was not mistaken, I 
was really afraid that he would burst into tears 
and make a scene in the public place, he was 
so overcome. I had to apologise to his wife and 
introduce myself, she frowned so terribly upon 
poor Fred. Nor did my good offices appear to 
mollify her very much. Of course, she was 
magnificently polite to me, but cold and distant. 
His health was excuse enough to drag off the 
poor invalid out of my dreaded clutches. I did 
not understand all this, at the time, but I grew 
wiser asI grew older. A gentleman with whom 
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I had formed a watering-place acquaintance, 
stepped up to me after they were gone, and 
asked me if I knew the gentleman who had just 
gone ? 

“When he was a boy,” was my reply. 

“He is but the wreck of the most promising 
man I have ever known,” said he. “Indeed! 
did he bid so fair for eminence? He was not 
very remarkable at College for abilities—he was 
rather more distinguished for the qualities of his 
heart, than those of his head.” 

“Wait till you hear him talk, even now ;” said 
he, and added, in a sarcastic tone and sotto voice. 
“but his wife must not be near.” (I ascertained 
soon afterwards, that he was an old bachelor.) 
L walked to my cabin with my head down upon 
my chest, sadly ruminating upon these things, 
and perplexing myself with the vain endea- 
vours to account for all this double wretched- 
ness, which was plain enough to be perceived, 
and which, I knew, had been produced by a 
false step somewhere—now, alas! irrevocable. 

I was scarcely seated, before a servant enter- 
ed and handed me a slip of paper, on which 
was written these words: 

“Dear C , 1 will try and steal away and 
see you during the morning.” 

“Yours as ever, F Rep.” 

(The italics are mine.) What could this 
mean? Was my poor chum a prisoner ? 

Again I sauntered forth to find my acquain- 
tance, before mentioned, and learn from him, if 
possible, what Fred’s. exact position was. I 
could see, for myself, that he was in wretched 
health, and, perhaps, his stealing away- alluded 





‘to some rigid routine prescribed by his physi- 


cian. My acquaintance, it appeared, was a near 
neighbor of Fred., and knew all about him. 

He informed me that Fauquier had come to 
the bar with the brightest prospects of any young 
man he had ever known; that he was univer- 
sally beloved and respected, and not less distin- 
guished for great native abilities, and great ac- 
quirements, than for estimable qualities of the 
heart: that he was quite an orator, especially 
promising great things before a popular assen- 
bly, or, in the language of the country, “ on the 
stump.” There had been a gradual progres- 
sion in all these bright prospects, up to the day 
of his marriage with a great heiress, but, from 
that day, or soon after, he began to neglect his 
business—deserted his old acquaintance—ceas- 
ed to cultivate the popular favour, and had ac- 
tually withdrawn his name from before the peo- 
ple as a candidate for the Legislature, that ve- 
ry spring. Since that time, he had become re- 
tired—sour and morose at times, and for months 
together would confine himself to his own house, 
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until at length his health began to fail him, and it 
was now commonly believed that he was far gone 
in consumption. “I have given you,” said this 
gentleman, “the common rumor of the country, 
if you wish to know my own private opinion,” 
said he, “I will give it to you in all frankness.” 

I begged him to do so, and told him our for- 
mer relations, and that I thought it very proba- 
ble I should be called upon for professional ad- 
vice upon his disease—in which case it was ve- 
ry important that I should know as much of his 
history as possible, from the time of his leaving 
College, up to the present moment. 

“Tut, tut”? said my crusty bachelor, “I’m 
not going into any history about it, when I can 
explain the whole matter to you in five words. 
He is henpecked to death.” 

“Can it be possible ?” 

“ Possible ! aye, it is very possible,—it is eve- 
ry word true! Did you not observe his wife. 
The very wife for a Petruchio?’ With these 
words, he walked off, not deigning to enlighten 
me farther on the subject. 

Two o’clock, and dinner came, and yet no 
Fred. Again, I anxiously watched the position 
at the table occupied by those who have recent- 
ly arrived, and this time not in vain. He 
came in, leaning, as before, upon the arm of 
that magnificent creature, his wife, and I could 
not but think of the five words of the old bache- 
lor, though I had determined to make great al- 
fowances for them, on account of the peculiar 
prejudices supposed to exist in his class; and I 
must say they received nothing but confirmation 
from what I saw. The dinner having disap- 
peared, and such gentlemen as drank wine ha- 
ving collected their little cliques around their 
bottles and segars—I lingered over mine, “soli- 
tary and alone,” watching the proceedings at 
the other end of the table. Of course, I was 
only solus in my own thoughts, for every five 
feet of that immense table was occupied with 
some little knot of politicians, philosophers, 
quidnunes, &c. &c. It was not long before | 
began to perceive some of the grounds upon 
which Fred’s. reputation for eloquence was 
founded. My old bachelor was sitting opposite 
to him, and evidently drawing him out. His 
wife had been compelled to retire, of course, with 
the appearance of the wine and nuts; and the 
crusty old fellow seemed to enjoy a malicious 
pleasure in showing me what my old friend could 
be when cut loose from her apron strings. It 
was not long before he sent up a servant to ask 
the pleasure of a glass of wine with me. This 
attracted Fred’s attention, and the servant soon 
returned, begging me, in the name of the two, to 

join their party. 





Never did I hear such conversational elo- 
quence. I could almost imagine the pale, ema- 
ciated, boyish-looking youth before me, inspir- 
ed. I could not well realise, in the person speak- 
ing, the old playmate and school-fellow, over 
whom I had exercised such unbounded control. 
Oh, how false are the collegiate estimates of 
talent and character, not less among professors 
than pupils. Fred. had always* been a great 
reader, but he was far from distinguished in his 
classes, and I, who had known him most inti- 
mately of all, had as little understood him as 
any of them. 

One thing struck me peculiarly during our so- 
cial afternoon—that he received several little 
scraps of paper during the sitting, which he 
crumpled up and thrust into his pocket, as it 
seemed to me, with manifest chagrin—while his 
bachelor neighbor took no pains to conceal from 
me, on such occasions, a malicious smile of preg- 
nant meaning. Another thing, too, struck me 
ina lesser degree—namely, that Fred’s cheeks 
were becoming very much flushed, and his 
tongue going at a prodigious rate. Notwith- 
standing the little billets, he continued to pour 
forth sometimes a torrent of indignant elo- 
quence—and then again a current of more 
smooth, but still keen and polished remark. 

I began really to fear that the lion of the even- 
ing would become intoxicated; and this, in the 
present state of his health, I felt was, oi all 
things, to be avoided. I began to surmise, that 
this, too, might be the subject of those mysie- 
rious miseries. At length, our sitting was ad- 
journed ; Fred. was assisted to his quarters by 
a servant under each arm. This surprised 
me a little at first, but then I thought it pos- 
sible that his state of health might account ior 
it on other grounds, than those oi my first sus- 
picion. 

After he was out of “ear shot,” the bachelor, 
(whom I may as well name) Mr. Patten, laugh- 
ed outright. “Oh! love! oh! matrimony !” ex- 
claimed he, with elevated hands, “in the lan- 
guage of Madame Roland, when she spoke of 
liberty, what crimes have been perpetrated jp 
thy name.” 

“You are severe,” said 1, “upon my poor 
friend.” “You mistake;” was his response—“It is 
upon your friend’s wife. The only thing I blame 
him for, is that he is such a giant in intellectual 
stature, and such a mere baby in his dealings 
with the other sex.” 

“You do not know his early history as I do,” 
said 1; “perhaps, if our knowledge were united, 
the whole mystery would be solved.” 

“Oh, as to that,” he replied, “you will soon 
know all that I do, anda greatdeal more. Take 
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my word for it, you will see sights before your 
friends depart; and now, let me tell you upon 
the threshhold,—that you are the very man, of 
all the world, to emancipate him from this wretch- 
ed thraldom.” 

It was now time to see Eliza, and as her im- 
age passed through my mental vision—in all 
its subdued gentleness and unrepining submis- 
sion—I could not but clear her of all blame in the 
double mesalliance, which had been brought 
about. However crooked may have run the 
current of their young loves, she, at least, was not 
the guilty party. My readers, 1 am sure, will 
think me but a poor judge, thus to suffer my ju- 
dicial functions to be bribed by a sweet face, 
plaintive voice and subdued manner. I plead 
guilty to the charge, and promise as the only 
compensation in my power, a true report of the 
facts and evidence, so that they can themselves 
occupy my judicial seat. 

I found Eliza alone, and, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, very calm and resigned to whatever 
might be in stere for her. She was lying down, 
and motioned for me to be seated. “Doctor,” 
said she, “I want you to explain to those around 
me, that it is worse than useless for me to go on 
to the Red Sulphur. Your skill, 1 am sure, has 
revealed the truth to you long ago, that I am 
dying, and not of ordinary consumption. Why 
then must I go there te die among the wild 
mountains. Do persuade them to let me stay 
here, if they will not carry me home where I 
may take my last farewell of the scenes of my 
childhood.” Here she clasped her hands and 
exclaimed fervently, “Oh, | have but one wish 
left, and that is to return at once to the house 
of my fathers, and there die amidst the scenes 
with which the sweetest associations of my 
young life are blended.” 

Then it is not to your own home to which you 
wish to return?” Isaw her shudder, as she 
covered her face for a moment, and then an- 
swered; Oh, no! no! no! It is cruel of you, 
Doctor, to be so wilfully obtuse. I am sure, 
I am not mistaken in your ceuntenance, when I 
think I see there that you understand my whole 
case, without the pain and humiliation of a ver- 
bal confession. Spare me, spare me, Doctor. 
Spare me not only the bitter tale, but spare me 
this dreaded journey.” 

I promised her to do all that I could, and as- 
sured her, at the same time, that I agreed with 
her fully in opinion as to the nature of her case, 
and that home would do her more good than the 
springs. Poor child! (for child she was, in inno- 
cence, inexperience and almost in age) she saw 
from the glance which she had caught of Fred. 
the he too was bound to that bourne from whence 





no traveller returns—by the way of the Red 
Sulphur perhaps. She thought this latter more 
than probable, and this was what she dreaded. 
I will not say that her imagination had not ven- 
tured upon the idea that they might meet here- 
after—the great hereafter—but she dreaded, 
doubtless, to meet him again on earth. 

After some exertion, I managed to get the 
husband and father together, and opened the 
subject to them. Of course, I had to skir- 
mish round the real truth. I could not say 
to them,—“Eliza’s first love is here, and, like 
her, the victim of what is called consump- 
tion; and like her bound to the Red Sulphur. 
She dreads, of all things, to meet him.” I 
could not say this, but I did express, most truly, 
my opinion, that the springs would do her no 
good. “Why,” said the old gentleman, “she has 
very little cough and expectorates scarcely any. 
True, she is greatly reduced, but not so much, I 
think, as when we set out. Indeed, Doctor, she 
has improved more under your own treatment, 
than that of all her other physicians put together, 
(it was all the effect of my sympathy--she was 
really declining) and you are the only one that 
she has been satisfied with, and against whom 
she has not taken prejudices and sneered and 
scoffed at.” 

I felt my cheeks tingle at the false tribute to 
my skill, for my readers must know, I had ad- 
ministered nothing of any moment in the shape 
of medicine. But I understood her history and 
case, and felt for her,—having this knowledge— 
and that, to her, wasmuch. The husband was 
even more blind than the father to her real 
condition. He had supposed, and still thought, 
that her complaint was little else but the va- 
pors. Poor ass and fool—he had more vapors 
in his head, and even outside of his huge locks 
and whiskers, than his wife ever had in her 
whole life. And this is the thing, 1 could not 
help thinking, for whom the happiness of two 
noble creatures has been sacrificed! What 
would I give if I only had the power to meta- 
morphose Fred’s wife into the position occu- 
pied by poor Eliza, and, vice versa—it would 
have been a capital arrangement all round. 
Then the amazon might have combed the long 
flowing locks of the fashionable fool before me; 
and Fred. go on to the high destiny for which 
his talents and attainments so nobly fitted him ; 
while that sweet and gentle sufferer might still 
breathe out her life sweetly, upon the bosom of 
him whom still she loved. 

W. A. C. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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DREAMING OR WAKING. 


Thy hair round my fingers I twine, 
And I lay my warm lip upon thine, 
And I turn to that eye’s dewy bright, 
And I sleep in an ocean of light. 


Oh, soul of my sleep and my dream, 
Shining down like a star on the stream, 
I awake from a presence of bliss, 

And I melt in the certain of this. 


My head, as it droops on thy breast, 
Whether waking or dreaming is blest; 

And the white arms of snow which entwine, 
May be not, though they seem to be, thine. 


Tis the fool that, in dreaming of pleasure, 
Would wake to be sure of his treasure, 
Methinks ’tis the smallest ambition 

To measure one’s actual condition. 


Could’st thou whisper, methinks I should tell,— 

Yet that would be breaking the spell ;— 

Enough that my dream is divine, 

And the arm, lip and bosom seem thine. 
Cuaitpe Hazarp. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER FOR APRIL. 


Nor being subscribers to, we are not habitual 
readers of, the Knickerbocker Magazine ; and it 
is by mere accident that we have met with the 
April number of the work—on the contents of 
which, both prose and poetry, we propose to of- 
fer a few passing criticisms. 

From the uniform testimony of the press in 
favor of this periodical, we cannot doubt, and 
are in no way disposed to question, its claim to 
the pre-eminent reputation it enjoys among the 
similar works of the day; and it is mainly with 
a view to jog the attention of its conductor, and 
rouse him toa more careful and vigilant per- 
formance of his editorial duties, for the future, 
that we enter upon our present task, and pro- 
ceed to arraign at the bar of criticism, the scrib- 
blers and literatuli, who have of late figured in 
his pages; who, aware of the lazy habit into 
which he has fallen, of publishing the commu- 
nications made to him, without reading them, 
have succeeded in palming upon him, the niat- 
series and senseless stuff, which disgraces the 
present number of the Knickerbocker. The first 
article in the number referred to, is entitled, “Let- 
ters from Rome, by George Washington Green, 
Esq.,” and comprises two of these communica- 
tions, of which the author promises a continu- 
ance. We believe there are few subjects that 
have been more elaborately treated, or more 
thoroughly exhausted, than that of the antiqui- 
ies and topography of Rome. The ever inter- 
esting ruins of this mighty city, and even the 
sites of such of its structures as are known to 
have existed,—have, for centuries past, engaged 
the attention and occupied the searching curiosi- 
ty of the traveller, the scholar and the antiqua- 
ty—who have sometimes happily succeeded in 
arresting the destructive scythe of Time, and 
dragging from under the Juggernaut wheels of 





his car, a few scattered relics and monuments, 
which, like the disjecta membra Poete, have 
served to show the originally graceful beauty, 
and god-like proportions of the prostrate Titan— 
who, having provoked the wrath, at length fell 
beneath the avenging bolts of Heaven. By this 
means, “the eternal city” has, in part, revived 
from its ashes, and stands magically preserved 
by its ruins—whose grandeur, grace and mag- 
nificence, still attract the gaze and wonder of 
mankind, and give immortality to decay. As 
the aged Priam spread his withered arms over 
his slain son, these hoary relics of the past, now 
guard and shed a protecting influence around 
ate fallen parent, over the spot,—ubi Roma 
uut— 
“The scene that glory still must hover o’er,’— 
and the former mistress of the world, though her 
proud head be now brought down to the dust— 
though deprived of her fasces, and once wide- 
spread dominion—yet reigns the “city of the 
soul,” within whose sacred precincts. the fire of 
liberty still burns beneath the ashes, and is felt 
by the traveller at every step, and can never die 
while the glories of Roman freedom, and the 
records of Roman virtue and valor, survive in 
the memory of mankind. The perseverance and 
gleaning curiosity with which the researches in- 
to her wreck-strewn area have been so long car- 
ried on, haye, we repeat, left nothing to be ga- 
thered from the surface, whatever may remain 
to be excavated from the bosom of this barren 
and thrice-harrowed field. It is, therefore, no 
reproach to a writer of the present day, or it 
would be to Mr. Green, that he has nothing new 
to offer on this trite and threadbare subject; but 
he is surely justly amenable to censure and ani- 
madversion, who deliberately selects such a to- 
pic, and serves up biscocta—or rather, for the 
thousand-and-oneth time—such facts, as that 
“the pavement of the original city, is every 
where buried beneath the actual level”—that “in 
546, part of the walls was thrown down by 
Totila,’—and that “Rome was more than once 
exposed to the outrages of a victorious enemy.” 
The information furnished by these letters, will 
be found to be all of this common-place charac- 
ter—being drawn from the most well known and 
obvious sources—so that the writer’s facts may 
be likened to those articles of curiosity laid up 
in museums, which are shown to every new- 
comer, with the same story of their discovery, 
value, or beauty, by the cicerone, or keeper who 
is employed to exhibit them. These letters, 
however, common-place as they are, form—with 
the exception of the description of the Alham- 
bra—by far the most respectably written, arti- 
cles in the number. We have next, in “alter- 
nation sweet,” a poem entitled, “The Miller’s 
Bridge,”—which interesting object calls up the 
following poetic associations in the author’s 
mind: 
“Merrily over thee the wain, 
Year out, year in, hath passed— 
When fields were ripe with the golden grain, 
And when the snows fell fast; 
And country dames with mien austere, 
And meek-eyed girls have linger’d here. 


And countrymen with broad-brimmed hats, 
Here oft at hot mid-noon 
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Gossip, and watch the large grey rats, 
Amid the flowers of June.” 

We believe we need say nothing further of 
this effusion, which seems strangely out of place 
in pages that are sometimes graced by the po- 
etry of Bryant and Longfellow, of Halleck, 
and of Dana. This is succeeded by a prose 
article, headed, “Edward Alford and his Play- 
fellow.” Edward Alford is a boy at school, and 
is first introduced to the reader as an umpire in 
a fight between Tom Towley and Bill Spooner, 
in which he soon abdicates the character of an 
arbiter, and takes sides with the first-named 
youth,—and threatens his antagonist, that “if he 
did not look out, he would get his father’s coach- 
man to flog him.” After a good deal more of 
such “skimbie-skamble stuff,” the author enters 
upon the main subject of the article, which is 
that of school education; and condemns, in toto, 
the modern system, as being alien to, and at war 
with, the spirit of our republican institutions. 
He then comes out with his own plan, of which 
the outline, and some of the details, are thus 
given: “Let there be a hall large enough to 
contain five hundred pupils; let it be an impos- 
ing building, and not a barn; let it be sucha 
place that the pupil, &s he enters it, shall feel he 
is at the threshold of a temple, and not a prison: 
the mind, impressed with reverence, will need 
no garment, but will be a law unto itself. Here, 
in such a place, shall such a teacher as we 
would have, (and the lower the grade of mind 
he addresses, the higher must be his power and 
faith,) tell these five hundred pupils, some ele- 
mentary knowledge. Let it be a whole, and let 
him give the subject that grace and command, 
which all elementary knowledge has, in a far 
higher degree, than we generally imagine ; and 
they will learn, and have something in their 
minds, which has become a part of themselves.” 
The grace and command, which all elementary 
knowledge has, is, it seems, to be given to it by 
the teacher, who is required, single-handed, to 
manage and instruct five hundred pupils!! It 
would be degrading to criticism, to dwell an 
longer upon this strange and unintelligible farra- 
go, of which another chapter is promised, and 
will, doubtless, be inflicted on the readers of the 
Knickerbocker. 

“Life in Hayti,” is the imposing title of the 
third article; which turns out, however, to be a 
rege ton of vegetable life in that island—be- 
ing taken up with an account of its plants, fruits, 
trees, &c., respecting which, no one solitary item 
of new information is given. To make amends, 
however, for this, we have the following particu- 
lar description of that rare modern invention, the 
cast-net ; and of the manner of using it! “These 
(the fish) are taken in a@ very skilful manner, 
with a casting-net, which in shape is a perfect 
cone, about twelve feet in height; and when 
spread, the base, or mouth, covers a circle of 
about the same diameter. The fisher wades 
along in the water, sometimes immersed to the 
arm-pits, and giving his net a dexterous toss, it 
expands, and then drops lightly on the water at 
four or five yards distance, and the bullets with 
which it is loaded carry it instantly to the bot- 
tom!! He then draws gently a cord attached 
to the top, or small end, and the bullets keeping 





the mouth down, and gradually closing togeth- 
er, form a sack from which there is no escape, 
and he thus captures all the fish which happen 
to be within the circle!!” A description of the 
drawing of the seine, is next given, and is equal- 
ly original, lively and entertaining. This arti- 
cle is succeeded by a poem, entitled, “Nature’s 
Teachings,” and opens in the following impres- 
sive manner: 


Great Nature loves the silent tongue, 
The watchful eye, the musing mind ; 
For only these her songs are sung, 
From hill to vale, along the wind— 
Their burden still, “Ask what you may, 
And I will answer, yea or nay.” 


Nature then tells of the time— 


“When mammoth, and when mastodon, 
Majestic stroll the leafy plain, 
While every leaf they look’d upon 
Was theirs, from mountain to the plain; 
Unmatch’d their strength by human guile, 
Undimm’d for them the sunlight’s smile. 


But dream not thou may’st look and see, 
Or sudden tear the veil away ; 

Full oft must thy communing be, 
Ere thou shalt hear a yea or nay!” 


It will be hereafter seen, that we quote this 
truly yea-nay production, as being next in order, 
and not on account of any special defects in the 
composition ; as it is in no way inferior to ‘any 
of the other pieces of poetry contained in the 
number. “My Grandfather’s Port-Folio,” which 
follows this cantata, is a piece of sentimental 
twaddle, intended to be very touching and pa- 
thetic,—but will not, we think, be taken for an 
effusion from the pen of Mackenzie, or a lost 
chapter of Sterne. Flora B , the heroine of 
the story, meets with an unheard-of succession 
of afflictions, and is finally taken into the family 
of her guardian, where her sorrows do not end. 
“Flora’s cup,” we are told, “was not yet full. 
Her brother, whose intellect had always been 
feeble, was attacked with a fever that left him 
a complete idiot.” Flora is stricken down bY 
this calamity, and is rendered so ill by the shoc 
occasioned by this event, that her life is for 
some time despaired of. “Her youth, however, 
and her serenity, prevailed over the angel of 
sickness, (we have never heard of this angel be- 
fore,) and our-good Dr. pronounced her conval- 
escent. Her beauty, and every moral and in- 
tellectual grace, came back to her,—but her 
childish vivacity never returned. About this 
time her guardian finds a copy of verses on her 
toilet, of which we quote a by stanzas: 


“Stay the chariot of the night, 
In its solemn track; 

Thou may’st bring the morning light 
To my bosom back.” 


This plan of bringing back the morning, by 
staying the chariot of night, is certainly a rather 
unpromising one; but the writer passes glibly 
on, and proposes another equally feasible pro- 
ject: 





“Charm yon placid orb of eve, 
From its azure dome; 

Then bid this barbed sorrow leave, 
Its perpetual home.” 


This stricken deer, however, at last seeks and 
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finds consolation, where alone it is to be found— 
as appears in the following stanza, written in 
the true Sternhold and Hopkins vein: 
“But one comforter is dear, 
To a spirit riven ; 
Thy sweet whisperings I hear, 
Blessed Dove of Heaven.” 

“The impassioned tone of the poetry,” says 
the narrator of this story of afflictions, “which 
was evidently the outpouring of strong emotion, 
revealed to me the depth of her sorrow.” This 
is preceded by the ensuing pathetic picture of 
the idiot—a picture that might well “draw iron 
tears down Pluto’s cheek.” “Her brother had 
an apartment to himself, in which he remained 
excluded from the view of all, save the members 
of the family. There he sat, pale and emacia- 
ted, in a long and loose gown of white flannel, 
strapped to his chair, or to his bed, to protect 
him from harm; making the most plaintive 
sounds ; playing with a small silver rod, and 
displaying no signs of intelligence or interest, 
except a regard to the gratification of an appe- 
tite, whose cravings were insatiable and per- 
petual, (this, doubtless, occasioned his paleness 
and emaciation.) Here was Flora’s chosen 
seat; while with the most unwearied attention 
she would spend hour after hour, in replacing 
the rod when it dropped from his hand ; feed- 
ing him from time to time, with broken loaf su- 
gar, which he particularly loved.” This is 
“sweet and contagious, faith!” as Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek has it; and has, at any rate, the 
merit of being the last dead-set made at the 
sympathies of the reader,—as in the midst of 
the heart-breaking and complicated distresses b 
which the heroine is surrounded, a match is wn | 
denly struck up between her and a young cler- 
gyman, who was an occasional visiter of the 
family. “Their nuptials were soon after solem- 
nized in my study ; and Flora, with her hus- 
band, and brother, and a few plants carefully 
pulled from her parents’ graves!! under the 
auspices of the most heartfelt benedictions and 
silent prayers from all, left that roof under 
which she had found all that love which she was 
calculated to inspire, to go and carry to another 
fire-side, as much joy as virtue, and beauty and 
pure affection could carry to an earthly home. 
We allstood looking after the departing vehicle, 
as itslowly ascended the hill, at a little distance 
on the road, until it fairly reached the summit.” 
The reader will naturally think that Flora was 
now at last fairly off, and would never be heard 
of more; but there is no calculating on the 
movements of such folks, for, fortunately recol- 
lecting, though at the eleventh hour, that she 
had forgotten to take leave of, or make any pro- 
per acknowledgments to her good guardian, for 
his long and kind care of her and her brother, 
she suddenly re-appears, with ghost-like stealth, 
athis side, and rouses him from a reverie with 
a gentle tap on the shoulder. “As I remained, 
leaning upon the gate, absorbed in prayer and 
thankfulness, wholly unconscious of what was 
passing around me, I was suddenly startled by 
a gentle touch on the shoulder; and on looking 
up, beheld Flora standing by my side !! ‘I could 
not leave you,’ she said, ‘without one more 
word.’ * * ‘With you for my father, and Ed- 








ward to divide my feelings of bereavement, and 
my parent so happy, (they being dead,) and God 
blessing me as his own child,—I should be un- 
grateful to think of orphanage. This,’ she con- 
tinued, pressing her lips to my cheek, ‘was the 
sign of your sympathy, when, from the depths of 
my anguish, you could not speak to me, and I 
could not have heard your words. Let this,’ 
she added, putting her lips to mine, ‘be the sign 
of my gratitude, &c.,&c. The words were no 
sooner uttered, than she turned to regain the 
carriage—(which, it seems, had approached as 
stealthily as she had alighted from it)—with a 
bounding step, that, I doubt not, she intended, 
should convey my thoughts back with the same 
light-winged motion, over a long interval of sad- 
ness, to the days when her heart was light.” 
This was certainly an original conceit, and a 
nice calculation on the part of Flora, forming a 
truly delicate finale to the story of her woes and 
wanderings. The grandson—(the inheritor of 
the Port-Folio)—now takes up the refrain, in 
the following notice to the reader: “I, the grand- 
son, find carefully folded in the same envelope 
with the above simple tale, which certainly bears 
marks of being a narrative of facts! a manu- 
script, delicately written, containing the follow- 
ing verses, which were probably the production 
of Flora, and as such, carefully preserved by 
my grandfather.” Of this poem, the subjoined 
specimens will probably content the reader : 
“When to-day smiles on to-morrow, 
And the light of bright hours gone, 
Gilds the fleecy mists of sorrow, 
As its misty wreath the morn.” 


Here the light of bright hours gone, gilds the 


fleecy mists of sorrow, as its mists gild the morn- 


ing! So much for being superfine, and so much 
for mistaking words for ideas, and rhyme for 
reason. 
“When no friendly eye is smiling, 
O’er the raging flood of grief, 
And no kindly voice beguiling, 
Nights that then might seem more brief. 
* * * rs * 


When the light of life seems clouded, 
And the guiding hand withdrawn ; 
Love in dark pavilion shrouded, 
Faith’s last cheering signals gone.” 
Now comes the climax— 


“When fierce doubts the soul are storming, 
Fighting with the power of prayer; 

And wild fears the lone heart swarming, 
Beckon onward dread despair,— 


Then, oh! then to be victorious— 
To be all the times demand ; 

Holding \ove and ho;e, is glorious, 
God-like, then, through Christ to stand.” 


We are not certain that this is the last we 
shall hear of this god-like Christian, as the Port- 
Folio, we “guess and fear,’ contains further 
specimens of the same stamp and quality as the 
foregoing. The next article, “Grenada and the 
Alhambra,” is liable to the same objection as 
the “Letters from Rome”—inasmuch, as, like 
them, it is a tale, bis repetita,—a mere se- 
cond serving-up of cold condiments, which, how- 
ever flavorous of costly, have at least lost the 
attraction of freshness, and the charm of novelty. 
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The author, however, we are willing to admit, 
has imparted a new interest to the subject, 
hackneyed as it is, by his powers of description, 
and the charms of his style; and the perusal of 
the article will, we think, afford pleasure to most 
readers,—though they may learn nothing more 
from it than what they knew before. As the 
hues and beauties of the morning, have com- 
bined through all time to inspire the pencil of 
the painter, and the song of the poet,—the orien- 
tal splendors of this far-famed monument of 
Moorish magnificence and power,—its mingled 
sumptuousness and simplicity,—and the long- 
drawn glories of its regal halls and fairy alcoves, 
all lighted up as by a radiance of its own,—ef- 
fused and reflected from its open arcades, and 
the tranquil waters of its own silent fountains,— 
all afford a theme, on which the enrapt behold- 
er may well expatiate,—and the pen and the 
imagination forever dwell. We now come to 
“The Rime of Sir Thopas,” a production which, 
it is certain, the editor could never have read, it 
being impossible to believe him so incompetent 
to his duties, as to have published such an abor- 
tion of stupidity, after having perused, or even 
glanced his eye over it, however superficially. 
Being intended as a specimen of the Hudibras- 
tic humor and wit, it begins with the following 


“DEDICATION. 


“To sun, moon, stars, and lesser lights, 
To planets, with their satellites, 

To Saturn's ring, and distant far, 

To the Great Bear’s tail, and canine star; 
To the cream of all the milky way, 

To the fixed stars, et cetera: 

In short, to the whole universe, 

I dedicate my deathless verse, 

And in it, I intend to show ’em, 

The way to write an epic poem.” 


This epic, dedicated to “the cream of the 
milky way,” has also a Preface, in which we 
are told by the poet, that 


‘‘When they hear his wondrous song, 
Shall male and female, old and young, 
Learned and unlearned, agree to praise, 
The bard who sings the antique lays. 

* * * * * 
Soon as I get the heroic stilt on, 
I shall indulge my pen like Milton, 
In every picturesque profusion, 
Of learned and classical allusion. 
But lest we yield to the temptation 
Of coining lore to suit the occasion, 
We’ve Doctor Anthon’s great Thesaurus, 
Open continually before us: 
Yet I can’t always have the patience 
To make strict literal quotations ; 
My author’s quoted words must stand, 
Just put to suit the point in hand: 
No matter if he never said it— 
Til say it, and give him the credit. 
As to bare facts, 1 do suspect, 
I mostly shall be incorrect.” —&c., &c. 


He announces before-hand, that 


“Ffe shall expend no thought 

On a profound and labor’d plot. 

Of modern epic heroes, some pass 

Their blank-verse lines by rule and compass; 
Most fall in love, fight and get married, 
Before of them their readers are rid.” 





The readers of these heroes, are further told, 
that— 


“Sir Thopas, nobly turns his back 

On such a vulgar, beaten track. (Quere ? pack.) 
It cannot certainly be said 

We'll make him fall in love or wed, 

Or eat, or drink, or go to bed— 

For being nor seer nor prophet, we 

Cannat discern futurity— 

But know, he shall in our narration, 

‘Use his own way,’ without dictation.” 


Enough, the reader will say,—but we must be 
allowed to quote the argument, and a part of the 
opening of the first canto. 





“ARGUMENT. 


“Sir Thopas here is introduced 
As civilly as may be, 

With some of his propensities, 
When he was yet a baby.” 


Some of these propensities are thus introduced— 


“Sir Thopas was a jolly Knight, 

The thing he loved best was to fight—(jolly indeed) 
Io infancy this trait ferocious 
Appear’d—for genius is precocious— 
And ere young kittens eyes are well ope’d 
In him, began to be developed ; 

For his old nurse has oft related, 
(And to her credit be ut stated,) 

‘That he’d delight to draw the pin 
From where his mother stuck it in; 
Though honestly, I shall speak truer, 
By calling it a wooden skewer. 

For to our good mechanics’ praise, 
They had no pins in ancient days; 

But with wooden pegs their clothes they put on, 

As you would truss a leg of mutton. 

This peg he used as mimic lance, 

Laid ww vesi, “iketard! Advance!” (like a watch) 

At once, while at this exercise, 

A fierce form met his fearless eyes, 

And grimly black as Ethiop, 

With thrice two legs and burnish’d fop, 

With crooked jaws, yawning alway, 

Ready to lacerate his prey ; 

Rapid he strode, as the earth-born giants, 

And all his bearing breath’d defiance! 

Undaunted infant Thopas view’d 

The monster’s threatening altitude— 

He couched his peg. A deadly blow 

Arrests the onward-rushing foe, 

And prostrate by his prowess, lo! 

The pismire prone in mid-career roll’d, 

And this ere he was half a year old.” 


‘ 

| 

| 

It would be an insult to the understanding ( 
of all the readers, to dwell any longer on this 
puerile and silly stuff, scrawled by the gosling 
quill of some school-boy we suspect, but will 1 
proceed to “The Quod Correspondence,” of which 1 
it is impossible we fear to give any just idea, t 
without quoting the entire article, which we I 
have not room for doing here. We only en- ‘ 
treat the reader to recur to the opening of this ( 
piece, in which the first character introduced, t 
is a servant, who is represented as rubbing a f 
imahogany table, in order to obliterate a stain, . 


which had made its appearance in the wood, I 
and who thus soliloquises on the occasion: “He te 
did it—he! he!” muttered he, grating his teeth. j 
“That is the wery identical place where he sot d 
down his tumbler. I seen him do it. I knoweda c 
spot would be the consequence. Never mind!” d 


ere he shook his head in a manner indicating v 
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that he derived a slight degree of consolation 
from certain sources unknown to the world at 
large, and he continued vehemently. It was 
not long however, before the comfort derived 
from these unknown sources, appeared to be 
exhausted, for he stopt again. “I wish I had 
him here, under this ere wery brush!” mut- 
tered he, pinching his lips tightly together, 
and concentrating the whole visual energy of 
two very irascible eyes on the stain with an 
expression of venom and hostility, which might 
have had a powerful effect on anything less 
than a spot in mahogany, “I wish he was the 
spot, and I was the indiwidual that had the rub- 
bing him out. This is what ’d do!” In demon- 
stration of his meaning, and under the agreea- 
ble delusion, that he had Wilkins under treat- 
ment, and was rasping him down, Aaron put 
forth a degree of strength and vigor that com- 
pletely annihilated the real object of his efforts, 
long before the imaginary one, had received 
what he deemed satisfactory attention at his 
hands.” This creature thus discribed as a natu- 
ral, is afterwards, with admirable consistency, 
represented as a desperado ready to commit 
murder, and prevented from doing so, by mere 
accident. In the mean time, he is interrupted 
by aring at the street door, when he exclaims 
“if that’s the small begger that rang yesterday, 
I'll wallop him.” Strong in this amiable reso- 
lution, he smoothed the hair over his forehead, 
laid his brush on the table, and proceeded to 
see who had favoured him with this sudden 
summons. On the side walk stood a dwarfish 
boy in loose pantaloons, with a small cap perch- 
edon his head directly over his nose, and his 
hands thrust to the elbows, in the pockets of the 
pantaloons, just mentioned, where he gingled 
a number of small coins, with great violence ; 
at the same, looking up the street with an air of 

rofound abstraction. On seeing the door open, 

e walked gently back, ascended the steps with 
the leisurely air of a person who had plenty of 
time, and a great aversion to violent exercise, 
and eyeing Aaron from head to foot, said, 
“Hullo, old feller! do you live here!” The 
man servant looked at the stunted marker, (for 
he it was!) for more than a minute, for having 
come out with the fixed determination of wal- 
loping a small beggar, and judging the stunted 
marker to be nearly of the same dimensions out 
of his trowsers, and not having entirely resigned 
his intention, he was casting about in his mind, 
as to the most approved mode of commencing, 
when he was taken aback by the abrupt saluta- 
tion. A man of his years addressed in such a 
tone, by a small boy in loose trowsers!! He 
had never met with such a thing in the whole 
course of his experience! Having been thus 
deterred by the insolence of the boy, apparently 
by his loose trowsers, from chastising him, the 
other thus goes on in the same insulting strain: 
“wake up! old beet-nose, you needn’t stare so, 
I see your peepers; cursed ugly ones they are 
too; but you have got a tongue, haven’t you ? 
just rattle it, cos I can’t stand here talking all 
day to a dumb youngster, if he does wear dirt- 
colored britches.” “It wont do”, said Aaron, 
drawing a long breath! And accordingly he 
woke up, and enquired what he wanted. “Is 


Vo. 1. 





there a young woman here by the name of 
Wiolet Dow ? if there is, trot her out, I want to 
conwerse with her.” “Mrs. Dow, does live here,” 
replied Aaron, “but,”—“she does, does she,” in- 
terrupted the boy. “Well be spry—young fel- 
lers like you, should stir about lively, and leave 
it to oll men, like me, to crawl; speak quick, 
what you’ve got to say. “But,” continued Aa- 
ron, as the boy gave an opportunity to the current 
of his speech to ooze out—“but,”—“But what? 
She ain’t a chicken! (here’s a new subject intro- 
duced) “Oh ho! Past twenty,” said the marker, 
with an inquiring nod, Aaron winked a slow 
affirmative. “Thirty, forty, fifty, sixty ?” said the 
marker, just pausing sufficiently between each 
number, to permit Aaron to perpetrate a delib- 
erate assent to each. 

“Oh! she is one of them vimmen as get gray 
but won’t give up. I’ve seed’em afore. They’re 
quite common,” said the boy, brushing the sleeve 
of one arm with the cuff of’ the other. 

Aaron’s face brightened into a broad grin, and 
he began to feel sociably inclined towards the vis- 
iter, who proceeded to perch himself on the 
iron railing, where he sat swinging his feet to 
and fro. 

“You are quite at home young man,” said 
Aaron, leaning against the door post, as if he 
too, had no intention of terminating the conver- 
sation. 

“Of course I are,” replied the boy, “1 spect 
to spend the morning on this ’ere very rail, un- 
less I sees that voman to once. 

“You are a strange boy, what’s your name ? 

“Charles Braddy,” (who was his daddy) re- 
plied the other, without hesitation, and swinging 
his feet with great violence, “what’s your’n ? 

“Aaron.” 

“Oh ho!” again exclaimed the boy, “then 
you’re the man I want.” He placed his finger 
significantly at the side of his nose, and screw- 
ing up his mouth toa point, as if he had no very 
distant idea of perpetrating a whistle, he said, 
“I come from Mr. Dick, counsellor at law, do 
you twig.” 

Aaron nodded mysteriously.” 

These two fools thus continued to nod, wink, 
and interchange such stuff as the foregoing, 
until the boy is finally introduced to the mistress 
of the house, when he and Aaron again com- 
mence nodding and winking and quizzing the 
lady. The stunted marker commences with the 
salutation oi—“How are you, young voman ?” 
“Not very well,” replied Mrs. Dow, much mor- 
tified by a speech which insinuated that she still 
maintained an appearance of juvenility. “I’vea 
bad cold,” &c. “Y our ’spectable mother must feel 
werry glad; she must feel werry relieved—she 
must:” said the stunted marker, taking advan- 
tage of a momentary embarrassment on the 
part of the lady, to make a wry face at Aaron, 
which drove that worthy individual in the cor- 
ner in slrong convulsions, to the imminent dan- 
ger of his suspenders. The boy at length exe- 
cutes his errand, and serves a ais mas 4 on the 
lady, and having, we are told, displayed sever- 
al extraordinary feats of agility, in commemora- 
tion of the successful discharge of his task, and 
terminated them by turning heels over head, in 
the entry, a performance in which he was no 
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way impeded by the tightness of his garments, 
he gave a loud yell, and bolted out of the house. 
as tf shot from a cannon.” We ought to apolo- 
gize to the reader for giving so much of this 
balderdash stuff as we have done, but it was ne- 
cessary to hold up “folly at full length,” in order 
to convey any just idea of the scale on which it 
is exhibited in the article we refer to, which, as 
far as we have read, is of the same character 
throughout. As a specimen of the epigrams 
which occasionally sparkle on the way, in this 
number, we give the following.— 


A FRAGMENT. 


WRITTEN BY A COCKNEY, ON THE DEATH OF GEORGE 
THE FOURTH. 
‘‘How monarchs die is easily explained ; 
And thus it might upon the tomb be chiselled, 
As long as George the Fourth could reign, he reigned, 
And then he mizzled.” 


The last piece of all, which ends this strange 
eventful history, is called “The April shower.” 
The first stanza runs thus :— 


“Oh! swiftly the April-shower comes down, 
O’er hill and valley and snow-white town; 
Swiftly it comes o’er the bright green meads, 
With rain for the blossoms and scattered seeds, 
And the weedy pools and the springing leaves, 
And the wash-tubs waiting beneath the eaves.” 


We are then told that it 


“Gracefully stirs the seed that look, 
In clusters down on the meadow brook” — 


and that 
“It comes like the pattering of angel's feet-—&-c.,” 


We scarcely thought it necessary to make 
any remark on the “Fragment from a Manu- 
script Poem”—which succeeds the above article. 
It will be sufficient to quote the concluding lines. 


“Clouds in whose bosom the storm-spirits find 

A home, and hold their revels, i¢ may be, 

Old ocean’s all immeasurable majesty. 

These are man’s earliest, his ennobling page, 
And they who ponder most, are ever far most sage.” 


We have too little relish for our Domitian-like 
employment, to go on with these remarks and 
quotations, and conclude with recommending 
to the Editor, to be somewhat more careful for 
the future, in his caterings for the public, and to 
bear in mind, that his customers, however much 
they may be disposed to favor him, and how- 
ever tolerant they may be of the meagreness 
of his literary fare, “cannot bear every thing”— 
but require that there should be at least some 
milk in the chalk water, which he has of late 
served out to them, with so little conscience, 
and with so little regard to their taste, their 
improvement, or their mental refection. 





CAROLINA TROOPS. 

In a letter of George Bryan, dated Philadel- 
phia, 4th July, 1777, contained in the collection 
of I. K. Tefft, of Savannah, it is stated that one 
thousand Carolinians paraded that day in Se- 
cond-street, were reviewed by Generals Gates 
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IMPROMPTU. 
SUGGESTED BY ‘“‘DESPONDENCY” IN THE LAST MAGNOLIA, 


Tuovu hapless, weary, heavy-laden one, 

Who, on thy tomb, such epitaph would write, 
Hast writ, how well, the epitaph for all! 

The bird may fold his wing in weariness,— 

The beast lie down,—the insect and the worm, 
Repine with toils, though burden’d not as thou, 
And feel the pray’r of rest, which thou hast spoke, 
Press’d with the burden of humanity! 

Such grief belongs not wholly to the great, 

The strong in form and thought—the high in place. 
Even I, most humble, in my narrow sphere, 

Low bent as thou—more lowly—pray with thee, 
Wearied and much oppress’d. But, nothing fear— 
We both shall rise again. Yon skies, tho’ cold, 
Conceal a warmer prospect; and the soul, 

Once freed its cumbrous clog, of death and clay, 
No more shall suffer from the show’ring skies,— 
Above them, lifted, by the Almighty’s hand. 


Augusta, Geo. Viator. 


THE DEATH OF BRUMMEL.* 


GeorGe BrumMev has expired at last: he 
has past away without leaving a trace of regret, 
and without receiving one drop of that necrolo- 
gic incense, which some careless passer-by often 
scatters over the grave of the vulgar. He who 
filled the world with his renown, now mingles 
his dust with that of carriage-makers, hair-dres- 
sers, and tailors; and the ornament of the pre- 
sent age, the prince of fashion, lies beneath the 
sod, without monument, statue or medallion.— 
Therefore, oh! kings, boast not of your gran- 
deur, nor of your conquests, for “vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity.” 

Let us leave to some future Plutarch the task 
of recording Brummel’s triumphs and recount- 
ing his exploits; enough for us to recall afew 
traits of his life, which are graven, as in golden 
letters, on every memory. 

“And who is George Brummel?” methinks 
some reader asks. Ungrateful being! know ye 
not that Brummel is the most striking individu- 
ality of this age; the man who handled with 
greatest dexterity, that fragile yet loud-pealing 
instrument, called GLory. 

I call on you, heroes of antiquity, Alexander, 
Cyrus, Marcus Aurelius, Cesar, Scipio, to make 
room in your elysium for this new brother-comer! 
He had neither beauty, rank, or possessions, and 
yet he took the world in his embrace; he was 
its ruler, its monarch. 

“And what was this man like in outward ap- 
pearance ?” asks some body. His form was 
well-turned, but his features were irregular, and, 











and Arnold, and received in arms by Congress. 


“Translated for the Magnolia, from the French of Fremy. 
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like Michael Angelo and Turenne, the bridge 
of his nose was broken. 

Brummel owes nothing to the past or the pre- 
sent, which have sustained and founded so many 
varied dynasties ; he did not follow in the foot- 
steps of a Moses, like Mahomet; nor of a Fred- 
eric II. like Napoleon; but he was himself, and 
nothing beyond himself. He stood before his 
mirror, that world which reflected his curls, his 
shirt collar, his chain and his cravat, and the 
image which bowed so gracefully from its sur- 
face was his own. 

His genius outstripped time—his glory had 
no predecessor. After a brilliant course at Ox- 
ford, he dashed out into the world, superior to 
every body, and fully conscious of his own 
powers. 

Nor was this first stage of his life without its 
triumphs. It was then that he employed the 
skill of two distinguished manufactories for the 
making of his gloves—the one threw its whole 
energies into the cut of the thumb, the other 
was entrusted with the entire hand. Then, too, 
it was, that three hair-dressers were selected to 
combine their united mental strength upon his 
head:—to one, the curls on the temples were 
exclusively confided ; another exhausted his ge- 
nius on the side-locks, and the third reigned 
supreme over the region back of the ears. It 
was then that his boots were polished with 
Champagne, and the mysterious tie of his cra- 
vat was nobly lent, at the request of the first 
portrait-painter of London, who, until his sitting, 
utterly despaired of success in that difficult art. 

But all these achievements were but as oc- 
easional flashes of lightning in the life of this 
great man. He became the town-talk of Lon- 
don—his manner of walking was imitated—his 
glance of approval or disapproval, settled the 
official height of a boot-heel ;—eager eyes mark- 
ed the breadth and opening of his collar, and 
looked despairingly on the cut of his waistcoat. 

How contemptible did the fops of St. James 
appear, when seen at his side; they were not 
worthy of being his pupils. His greatest talent 
lay in a certain indescribable knitting of the 
brows, which, uniting with the uncommon patri- 
cian character of his nose, produced an irresisti- 
ble effect. Some thought him arrogant in his 
demeanor, but then, like Jupiter, his very fop- 
pery was olympian and super-human. It was, 
in fact, only eccentricity of the highest order ; 
true glory, if I may so call it. And yet he was 
ever affable, intelligent, and not even blind to 
the defects of his own pantaloons ; and he never 
made, as some pretend, a mysterious personage 
of his tailor, nor a temple of Delphos of his 
dressing-gown. No! Charles XII. could not 





have thrown his deeds more widely open to 
every one, than he did, and yet, this generous 
man had his enemies. 

Many persons, too, have insinuated, that 
Brummel acted the part of a courtier, like Cing 
Mars, Raleigh, and Buckingham ; but who, at 
the present day, will not acknowledge that the 
favor was all on the side of the Prince of Wales, 
It is true, that he was on the most intimate foot- 
ing with the future king of England, but those 
who saw them together at Brighton, will declare 
that, not for majesty itself, was Brummel ever 
known to hasten the tie of his cravat, to rumple 
one fold of his linen, to disarrange a single lock 
of hair, or even to venture, in his behalf, on an 
unstudied smile. 

Inflexible in his dignity, he would not stoop 
to court the favour of his contemporaries, but 
lived for that queen of time, posterity. 

Strictly speaking, he was neither rude nor 
polite, but possessed that sublime indéfinissable, 
which belongs to a superior nature, showing 
itself in the tout ensemble, in every least gesture 
and even in the twinkle of the eye. When 
leaning back in his chair, his head inclining to 
one shoulder, as in the portraits of Alexander, 
he eyed the groups that surrounded him, with 
an expression of countenance majestic, yet, at 
the same time, benevolent; till, one might have 
appropriately applicd to him, these words of 
a certain orator “let us reverence the man, 
who, confiding in self, does not stand on tip-toe 
to seem great, nor stoop low to appear civil and 
obliging, but feels himself to be, naturally, just 
what he ought to be to the world.” 

And now, after viewing Brummel’s wonderful 
magnanimity while enjoying prosperity, let us 
see him, as he appears, no less sublime in adver- 
sity. It was not disgrace, arising from a quarrel 
with the Prince of Wales, that obliged him to 
leave his ungrateful country, and take refuge in 
Calais—but it was the decree of fate, which thus 
furnished him with material for a new page in 
his incomparable Odyssey, permitting him to 
show, how an intrepid soul, like his own, is ever 
master of the body which it animates. His de- 
parture was simply occasioned by the loss of a 
large sum at the gaming-table—a loss, which 
compelled him to quit that England, which he 
had already enriched with so many glorious tro- 
phies and inventions. Like Byron, he departed, 
never to return; for Calais became his Misso- 
longhi. 

And what man, save him, would have dared 
to outlive his triumphs and his fame? Separa- 
ted from Younger-Tull, his boot-maker, from 
Deard, his head-dresser, and from Brooker, his 
tailor, poor Calais became the asylum of all this 
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glory ; and to Calvados was entrusted the honor 
of fitting, dressing, powdering and curling the 
never-to-be-forgotten Brummel. And even then 
he was as worthy of our admiration, as in his 
sunny days of prosperity: his gloves, his collar, 
his cravat, and his curls were still inimitable ; 
in that little provincial town he created an at- 
mosphere, that gave fresh life and strength to 
those mighty trades, which unite together for 
the adornment of the human figure, and the 
most learned doctors in science never delivered 
such eloquent commentaries as he did, on his 
favorite topic. 

Calais, that town, which was before almost 
lost in the ocean of geography, stands out now, 
conspicuous, as the abode of Brummel. It may 
boast of him, as Stockholm of its Berzelius, 
Gresen of its Liebig, and Tours of its Beranger. 

Such was the man, who was thus taken from 
the world at the age of 62. 

He died, not like Socrates, among his friends 
and disciples ; nor in his bed, like King David ; 
nor at table, like the poet Santeuil; but yielding 
to the same grand infirmity as Hamlet, and 
Charles VI., and Gilbert, George Brummel died 
at last in a mad-house. 

Poor fellow! his mind had entirely gone, save 
on one point, where he still continued sane, for 
only the day previous to his death, he dressed 
himself with the most perfect taste—directed the 
curling of his hair, and held a conference of two 
hours with his tailor. 

Brummel died without making a _ will—his 
dressing-gown is still unappropriated, and, per- 
haps, like the arms of Achilles, it may prove 
the source of contentions and quarrels among 
his heirs, for who would not feel pride in pos- 
sessing such a treasure ? 

If it be true, as it has been said, that his auto- 
graphs brought their weight in gold, what value 
may we not attach to his hat, his cravat, or his 
chain; and what country or museum will obtain 
these glorious relics? No star in the European 
heavens ever attracted so much attention, as 
one of the shirt-buttons of George Brummel ! 

Brummel’s funeral should have been followed 
by the carriages of the different ambassadors, 
and by deputations of learned men from the 
several academies; they should have delivered 
his eulogy beneath a graceful and magnificent 
pall of broad-cloth, nankeen and cashmere ; but 
instead of this, no person of any distinction fol- 
lowed his remains, and no friend hung over his 
grave, exclaiming, “farewell! Brummel! fare- 
well!” And yet, to some, the little clod of earth 
beneath which he reposes, should possess more 
interest than the costly piles of St. Denis and 
Westminister Abbey ! 





Come then, ye princes and lords over glovery 
and perfumery, ye, who open to men the door 
of the future, revealing all the important myste- 
ries of fashion: ye well-dressed fops, the dolls of 
France and England, though now your star be 
hidden by the dark cloud of death, come ye, 
and mourn with me over the last remains of 
your guide and ruler, George Brummel! 





ENGLAND. 
HER HOSTILITY TO AMERICA. 


Ir argues evil for thy future deeds, 

And present glory, England, to behold 

The joy it gives thee to believe thy sons 
Degenerate, and the American grown base, 
Sprung from thy stocks, and sharing with thyself 
The patrimonial honors. When we see 

The broad grin on thy visage, at the tale 

Of thy own hirelings, happy to dilate, 

In the salacious narrative that speaks, 

As often for their falsehood as our shame. 
Oh! these but mock thy wretched appetite, 
Cannot sustain, will cumber, sink thee down 
In double weight of infamy, though now 
They triumph in thy sad encouragement ; 
The exulting sneer, and the applauding smile 
That compensates the pensioned profligate, 
For his poor jest and miserable lie. 





THE PRAYER OF THE PARENT. 


Ou! Father, dwelling high— 
Distant, yet ever nigh,— 
In this dark hour, 
We bend, we bow to Thee; 
Low heart, and humbled knee :— 
Let not thy hand with power, 
Fall on the head so dear ; 
Spare us, in mercy spare, 
Leave us this flower. 
Spare us this agony, 
Let us not see it die, 
That child so dear; 
Oh! cool its burning brow, 
Come to its succor now, 
Spare us, oh! spare! 





SALAMIS. 


Here, where now 
Flows silently the sea, and on its shores, 
As silent, rise a group of peasant homes,— 
Once stood the Persian despot, while below, 
Ranged his proud fleets. Oh! Gulph of Salamis, 
What wonders have ye witness’d ;—fleet with fleet 
Commingling—the fierce Satrap, and the Greek, 
More firm than fierce,—yet in his freedom fierce— 
For country desperate, and making wild, 
With unknown terrors, the calm, silent waves, 
That now seem born of peace. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


“It is of the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how books demean themselves, as well as men; and 
sometimes, (if necessary) duing sharpest justice on them as malefactors.’’— 
Milton. 





GRISWOLD’S AMERICAN POETS.* 


Tuere is evidently some dgmand for American 
poetry. This is the third collection of specimens, 
which has been made, within a very few years. It 
is decidedly the best of them. More select and 
more comprehensive than that of Kettell, more 
copious by far, if not more select, than that of Bry- 
ant, it has evidently been a work of very great 
labor, and is, perhaps, as complete a body of our 
poets, as might have been made by any other per- 
son, compiling after the ordinary fashion. We have, 
it is true, some objection to this ordinary fashion of 
compilation, which we shall make known as we 
proceed. We first address our attention, however, 
to what is really to be commended in the volume 
before us. 

The Editor of this work, Mr. Griswold, by reason 
of his general acquaintance with the subject, was, 
perhaps, one of the best adapted to the task of any 
American writer that we could name. Himselfa 
writer of very graceful verses, his judgment in verse 
was to be relied on; though such a compilation as 
the present, forbids the hope of any very close or 
stringent criticism. It has certainly been with this 
gentleman a labor of love, and with the single reser- 
vation that the work is an incomplete one, it is per- 
haps quite as much as we could reasonably require 
at his hands. If the selections made are not always 
the best specimens of a writer’s powers, they are at 
least such as give a fair idea of them, and afford 
such sufficient samples of each, as to confer upon 
the reader, the important privilege of judging for 
himself. If we smile sometimes at the number of 
names, and atsome of the verses which commend 
them to the places which they occupy, in this vol- 
ume, we are, at the same time, compelled to admire 
the Editor’s research, and to wonder at the numer- 
ous discoveries which he has made, of poets and po- 
etry, where we should never look to meet with 

either. If the indulgence of criticism, which a 
process like this seems to imply, be urged as an ob- 
jection to the critical discrimination of the author, 
it will properly be answered that the collection is 
thereby more complete. The difference briefly con- 
sists in shifting the responsibility of judgment from 
editor to reader; and of the mass of versifiers con- 
gregated for examination, the latter very soon ar- 
rives at conclusions which are tolerably just. If com- 
pelled to admit, against the stomach of his sense, 
that some are poets whom he could not otherwise 
have thought so, he quietly revenges himself upon 
critic and poet, by leaving the profundity of both to 
their mutual proprietors. He submits without read- 





* The Poets and Poetry of America, with an historical intro- 
duction, by Rufus W. Griswol'. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 
1842, 











































ing either. Briefly, then, this certainly is the most 
complete collection of American poets, that has 
ever been made. It is made with quite as much 
justice and judgment as we have any reason to ex- 
pect, and though we might complain of a frequent 
and somewhat strange disproportion between the ex- 
tracts made from the writings of sundry authors, yet 
this inequality is naturally ascribable to that bias 
of taste or judgment, or social sympathy, from 
which no editor may ever hope to be entirely free. 
The critic will take his tone, toa certain degree, 
from the cligue with which he most associates; as 
the chamelion from the green or brown leaves up- 
on which he runs. We cannot complain very loud- 
ly of a defect which belongs so equally to our com- 
mon nature. To place Wetmore, Flint, Tappan, 
Bird, Child, Charlton, Wallace, Brooks, Bethune, 
Harney and Sutermeister, in the appendix, while 
giving copious place, in the body of the book, to 
such mere versifiers as Gould, Clason, Green, Fair- 
field, Griffin, Bright, Seba Smith, and many others, 
appears to us a very great mistake; but so much of 
this sort of opinion, seems to depend upon the tastes, 
associations and particular habits, of critical think- 
ing, that we rather leave it to time, and the judg- 
ments of readers, to reverse, what we must believe, 
the too partial decisions of our editor, than to un- 
dertake the task ourselves. We need scarcely add 
to this notice, that the work, emanating from the 
press of Carey and Hart, is put forth in very beau- 
tiful costume. Print and paper are equally fine, 
the arrangement good, and the tout ensemble, such 
as would do honor to the best specimens of the Eng- 
lish press. We cannot entirely approve of the plate 
of portraits—that of Halleck is good, that of Long- 
fellow tolerably so, while that of Bryant, seems a 
very wretched carricature. 

The greater fault which we have to find with 
this volume of Mr. Griswold, consists, not so much 
in what he has done, as in what he has left undone, 
of his proper performances. We look in vain 
through the pages of this volume, for the names of 
certain Southern writers, who, whatever may be 
their true claims to rank as poets, are certainly in 
no danger of losing rank by any comparison with 
three fourths of those enumerated in this catalogue. 
We recal readily, without having reference to their 
writings—which are not at hand—the names of Ha- 
sell, Geo. Heartwell Spierin, Henry T. Farmer, Wm. 
Crafts, Wn.. H. Simmons, James W. Simmons, Ed- 
win C. Holland, Wm. H. Timrod, Albert Muller, 
Miss M. E. Lee, Mrs. Dana; and the list might be 
numerously extended, so as to include many others 
having claims to a place in the collection, quite as 
well founded as one half that it contains. Hasell was 
a young Carolinian, who, at the early age of eighteen, 
wrote an historical poem, on the subject of the Eng- 
lish Alfred, which was delivered at the commence- 
ment in 1799, at Yale College. Of this poem, Ste- 
phen Cullen Carpenter, who then conducted a literary 
and political review in Charleston, remarks, “that 
the style is in general good, and the numbers, with 
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monious. The pause is varied with considerable 
judgment, and the instances are rare, where the ear 
is grated by a harsh collection of words, or an un- 
skilful assemblage of discordant syllables. The first 
ten lines in the opening of the poem, would not suffer 
by a comparison with some of our best compositions 
in blank verse.” We propose to notice, and make ex- 
tracts from this production, at some future period. 
We content ourselves, meanwhile, with saying that, 
as the production of a youth in his teens, it is no 
less remarkable for its correctness, than its vigor, 
and though its finer passages are not sustained, yet 
they are frequent and highly promising. 

Spierin was a youth who died before reaching his 
seventeenth year. He was really a remarkable in- 
stance of precocious talent. A small volume of his 
poems, published after his death, bears sufficient tes- 
timony of this fact. 

The writings of Dr. Farmer, should be generally 
well known, particularly in New-York, where one 
or more of his volumes were first published. He 
was the author of several prize addresses of parti- 
cular beauty, and of a volume of miscellanies, enti- 
tled “Imagination, The Maniac’s Dream, &c.” He 
left behind him a considerable volume of poetry, 
in MS. which we had, during his life, the frequent 
privilege of reading, and which we are disposed to 
think very far superior to his collected writings. 
Where are these remains—in whose hands, and 
why are they not communicated to the press in jus- 
tice to the literary memory of the author? 

The writings of William Crafts, in prose and 
verse, are comprised in various publications, more 
particularly in a collection made after his death, by 
an editor equally impartial and accomplished, the 
Rev. Dr. Gilman. We refer to his “Raciad” and 
“Sullivan’s Island,” as very happy specimens of 
smooth and flowing versification; and to some of his 
songs, as containing, in a considerable degree, the 
two first requisites of lyrical composition, tenderness 
and animation. The ‘Pillar of Glory,” by Edwin 
C. Holland, as a national song, is worthy to rank 
with those of Robt. Treat Paine and Joseph Hop- 
kinson. Holland was the author of a small volume 
of poems, and several dramatic compositions. Wil- 
liam H. Simmons is the author of ‘‘Onea,” an Indian 
Tale, “April,” and other poems, forming a collec- 
tion of the most beautiful specimens of American 
descriptive poetry which havevever been published, 
possessing the rare excellence of being at once poet- 
ical in expression and true to nature. ‘Onea” was 
published, with a selection of other poems, in a 
small volume, which is now out of print. His wri- 
tings are numerous beside. He has written some of 
the most beautiful of the verses which have appeared 
in our Southern Magazines; among these it will 
suffice to name the “Alabama Prairies,” “Brazilian 
Scenery,” “The Wilderness,” &c.—The writings of 
his brother, James W. Simmons, in prose and verse, 
are very numerous,—amounting, we should think, to 
nearly adozen volumes. In this collection are en- 
tire poems; entire dramas; disquisitions in litera- 
ture and morals; essays of various degrees of length 








and merit, and miscellaneous poems without num- 
ber. Some of these performances would do honor to 
any of our poets,—many of them rank with any thing 
in one half of Mr. Griswold’s selections, and thongh 
much of the writings of Mr. Simmons would be 
found objectionable in various points of view, yet 
there is enough, highly charged with original thought 
and fancy, and highly beautiful in expression, to 
place him conspicuggs in the catalogue of American 
writers. The poems of William H.'Timrod, were 
published in one small volume, in his youth, and 
contain several pieces equally deserving of regard 
from their choiceness of versification and sentiment. 
In his riper years he wrote often, and better verses— 
a few of which have appeared in magazines and an- 
nuals. A specimen or two was contained in the 
American Poets, by Keese; and hetter specimens 
were to be had, we are told, from the MS. collection 
in the hands of his family. We do not know but 
that Mr. Muller is one of our best poets. He cer- 
tainly is one of the most graceful in his expression, 
and fastidious in his tastes. We know him by a 
prize poem of considerable force and beauty, and by 
a small volume, published in Charleston many years 
ago, bearing proofs, on every page, of the “vision 
and the faculty divine.” The writings of Mrs. 
Dana, have met with considerable recent celebrity, 
and are contained in two or more volumes, which 
we have not seen, but of which various and very fa- 
vorable notices have occasionally informed us. Miss 
M. E. Lee is a favorite writer for our annuals and 
magazines. Her verses are plaintive and musical, 
and though still young, we are disposed to prefer her 
claims to original resource, infinitely beyond one 
third of the lady-poets to whom Mr. Griswold has 
given place. The chief quarrel which we have with 
Miss Lee, is her want of courage. She does no jus- 
tice to her own powers, in recognizing the models 
which she too frequently has in her mind’s eye while 
writing. This lady-song is too apt to be a feeble 
one, and the toil after minute delicacies of expres- 
sion and sentiment, is apt to degenerate into puerili- 
ty. Wecommend her to the flesh and blood poets of 
a better age. We have other poets in Carolina, 
known for their contributions to magazine and news- 
paper, whom we should not have cared to notice, had 
it not been that Mr. Griswold has drawn repeatedly 
from similar sources in making up his volume. It 
may fall within our purpose and position, hereafter, 
to make a full analysis of their claims to favor. In- 
deed, but for the great length to which it would ex- 
tend this paper, we should now make a passing re- 
view, and illustrate by proper specimens, the claims of 
all the writers, above named, to the place which they 
deserve to find in any volume purporting to furnish 
specimens of the “American poets.” We reserve 
this duty for another time, and other essays. - 

In Georgia, a similar catalogue ought to be made, 
the materials of which, however, are not at hand for 
this purpose. We beg that some of our friends in 
Savannah will take up the matter, and furnish us 
with a review of the poets of that State, from the 
earliest period. There is a brother of Judge Charl- 
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ton, of whose poetical writings a volume has been 
made. Few American lyrics surpass in beauty and 
force that of the death of Jasper, furnished to the 
Magnolia, by the latter. Nor are these the only Sa- 
yannah poets. We have before us two very sweet 
poems, by individuals, whose modesty, alone, seems 
to have kept them back from more frequent and 
more successful performance. The gentlemen here 
intended are both professional men—the one a law- 
yer, the other an artist. The piece, “My Father,” is 
equally marked by good taste, correctness and pro- 
per sentiment. Let any reader compare it with any 
one of the specimens contained in the appendix to 
Mr. Griswold’s volume, and if good taste, correct- 
ness, and a capacity to appreciate just sentiment, be 
his, he cannot be at a loss to determine which has the’ 
best right to a place in this collection. 


MY FATHER. 
BY H. R. JACKSON. 


As die the embers on the hearth, 
And o’er the floor the shadows fall, 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall— 
I see a form in yonder chair, 
That grows beneath the waning light— 
There are the wan, sad features—there, 
The pallid brow, and locks of white! 


My Farner! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping all alone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest— 
{ know not why, I could not weep— 
The soothing drops refused to roll, 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep, 
Which settles tearless on the soul! 


But when I saw thy vacant chair— 
Thine idle hat upon the wall— 
Thy book—the pencilled passage where 
Thine eye had rested last of all; 
The tree, beneath whose friendly shade, 
Thy trembling feet had wandered forth— 
The very prints those feet had made 
When last they feebly trod the earth ; 


And thought, while countless ages fled, 
Thy vacant seat would vacant stand— 
Unworn thy hat, thy book unread, 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand— 
And widowed in this cheerless world, 
The heart that gave its love to thee— 
Torn, like a vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the falling tree! 


Oh! Father, then, for her and thee, 
Gushed madly forth the scorching tears, 
And oft, and long, and bitterly, 
Those tears have gushed in later years; 
For as the world grows cold around, 
And things take on their real hue, 
"Tis sad to learn that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you! 
Savannah, Ga., 1842. 


This article was published in ‘““The Family Com- 
panion.” The same writer has contributed other 
small pieces to the same journal, of very nearly 
equal merit. “The Live Oak” might be considered 
Superior indeed, if it were not so obviously an imita- 
tion of a fine bold lyric, by Chorley. 


handles his pen as if it were an instrument quite as 
native to his grasp as brush and pencil. Of his 
writings, the readers of the “Magnolia” need not now 
be informed. Some of his verses, furnished to its 
pages, have been among the best that we have pub- 
lished; and we have published those of Wilde, 
Charlton, Meek, Lee, and many others. They are 
equally distinguished by good sense and that plain- 
tive sweetness which the tender heart loves to ex- 
press in poetry; and have usually been free from 
that common-place verbiage, which is the too com- 
men chaunt of the ordinary American poets, who 
are apt to run mad after false studies and affected 
models. 

It would be impossible, here, to enumerate all the 
Southern poets, who, having a just claim to a place 
in this volume, are yet wholly unnoticed in its pages. 
A single other name may be given—that of Alex. B. 
Meek, of Alabama—whose fine ode, “Land of the 
South,” has been echoed, again and again, through- 
out half the States inthe Union. Mr. Meek, unless 
he sacrifices every thing on the altars of the law, is 
destined to arrive at no ordinary eminence in the his- 
tory of Southern literature. He has written numer- 
ously, and, most generally, well; and his writings 
are distinguished by an equal force, warmth and 
propriety of expression,—qualities that are rarely 
fond of being found together. We trust frequently 
to grace our pages with his contributions. 

And now comes the question, in sober earnest, 
why have all these writers, and many more, that, 
with a little pains-taking, we might readily accumu- 
late, been omitted from a volume purporting to give 
specimens of all the American poets? No cavils 
can be urged against their admission on the score of 
quality, for the most conclusive proofs can be given, 
in numerous specimens, of their equal claim to a 
place along with quite one-fourth in this collection. 
They are Americans. Their labors enter into the 
mass of the great literary capital of the country, and 
are calculated to increase its riches. Their writings 
are either embodied in available volumes, or might 
readily be procured in periodical miscellanies. Some 
of their names are of very general celebrity, in the 
South at least; and that of William Crafts should be 
sufficiently remembered in Boston. With all due 
respect for Mr. Griswold, as a good writer and an 
honest man, we are compelled to declare that he has 
neither done justice to the South, nor performed his 
duty to the American public. This duty was very 
obvious and notone of difficulty. Setting outto present 
to the world a collection of American Poetry, he 
should have sought for specimens in every quarter 
of the Union.—He should have sought information 
in all the States, and in every chief city in each. 
He has evidently done so in all the New-England 
States. He has shown, in this respect, a partiality 
of which the South has too frequently had reason to 
complain, but which we should not have expected of 
one, who claims to be critically catholic in his sym- 
pathies, and who be-rates some of his authors for 
their too great sectionality. The merest verse- 
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a trifle for the newspapers, which they have never 
looked after—have been hunted up and carefully set 
down as poets, as much to their own surprise, we 
doubt not, as that of any of their readers. We should 
not complain of this, if the same plan had been pur- 
sued in other quarters. Why did not Mr. Griswold 
institute a correspondence with Richmond, Norfolk, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, Columbia, Au- 
gusta, Macon, Montgomery, Tuscaloosa, Mobile 
and New-Orleans? sCould he have done less in the 
proper execution of the duties which he had assum- 
ed? Scarcely—and a very strict judgment would 
perhaps have required more. Agreeably to his own 
plan he is censurable, and is not to be excused be- 
cause of the example of his predecessors, who, long 
since guilty of the same injustice, should long since 
have been subjected in the South to the severest con- 
demnation. We do not condemn Mr. Griswold’s 
book. It is a valuable one, so far as it goes; but it 
is incomplete, and subjects, unjustly, to the reproach 
of imaginative poverty, a region, where, in*truth, 
ali the imaginative properties abound in as high 
degree as in any other country. We trust that, in 
another edition, he will make the proper atonement, 
and carefully collect the materials for giving to the 
South its proper share of his pages. 

But the reproach to a Northern Editor, who should 
take little pains to do justice to our ‘iterature, sinks 
almost entirely out of sight, when our own luke- 
warmness and indifference, is so deservedly matter 
of self-censure and mortification. We invite in- 
justice when we forbear to exact justice; and, fail- 
ing to assert the claims of our authors we give them 
up very naturally to disregard and scorn. A people, 
marked like our own, by great individuality of per- 
sonal character, are thus naturally indifferent to the 
performanees of one another. Our concern is not 
so much for the common stock, as for our indi- 
vidual share of it. For this reason, we discover, 
that, in the South, this want of sympathy for the lit- 
erary labors of our companions, has usually tended 
to their entire discouragement. The poet, if he 
sings, sings by stealth, to avoid the sneer of his 
neighborhood ; or, to persevere in his singing, goes 
abroad, in search of a more indulgent audience. If 
he finds one, he is rendered more acceptable at home ; 
not that he or his labors are any better loved in con- 
sequence, but that, by his success, he has added 
something to the common stock, from which every 
individual fancies he may abstract his share.* It 
may not have escaped observation, that those per- 
sons who are least willing, or least able, to increase 
the public treasure, are always keenly solicitous of 
their own portion in it; and he who has least re- 
source for performance, can obtain the merit of ha- 





* The foregoing passage had been scarcely penned before 
we were reminded of a remark of La Bruyere, so very like it, 
that, for our own safety, we deen it essential to remind the read- 
er of it also. He says:—‘* 7'@ world mutinies against a man 
that begins to grow in repute ;—those he esteems his friends 
hardly pardon a gruwing merit, or the first report that seems 
to give him a share of the glory they possessed. They hold out 
to extremity until the Prince (the great, in opposition to the little 
public) has declared himself, after which they send in their ad- 
hesion, and congratulate him as a man of merit.” 





ving much, only by a singular readiness in sneering 
at those who have most. It is seldom, indeed, that we 
find the critic achieving any thing beyond his criti- 
cism; and the lack of faith, we may observe, is al- 
most invariably the companion of a cold selfishness 
of character, which finds the sneer at merit always 
more ready than the sympathy which encourages it. 
There is another reason why the South withholds 
from its own sons a proper acknowledgment of their 
deserts. The small communities of which the South- 
ern cities chiefly consist, can never confer repu- 
tation. They are usually under the control of a 
petty cliquism, or of several cliques, which lack 
the courage to determine a question in the first in- 
stance. They wait for the judgment of other and 
larger tribunals; and while this is suspended, they 
find it safer to deny than to admit the claims of the 
candidate. Among men of mere talent and mode- 
rate sense, incredulity is confounded with independ- 
ence; andthe small minded man is always dread- 
fully apprehensive, that his faith will be laughed at 
asafolly. It isneedless to add, that without a hear- 
ty simplicity of character, which loves to confide, 
there will always be a deficiency of that courage 
which will honestly determine. In a small commu- 
nity where there is much cliquism, there is nothing 
people so much dread, as that their critical judg- 
ments should be imposed upon them. The true, 
sincere man, on the contrary, speaks out heartily his 
sentiments, without looking at the consequences. 
This is the sort of acknowledgment which poetry 
loves to extort. Is he pleased,—he pours forth his 
pleasure to the first comer,—is he delighted, he rush- 
es to his neighbor, in order that his rapture may find 
sympathy. But such emotions are quite inconsist- 
ent with merely nice people. Convention, when 
amerced by cliquism, is very cautious what demon- 
stration it makes of its sentiments and emotions. 
Hence, we find, that most of our final judgments, 
and most of our great literary performances, come 
from large cities. Thus, New York, with all her 
irregularities, her looseness of morals, manners, let- 
ters, and indeed, every thing, is yet the region where 
most of our judgments in these respects originate. 
There the leading men gather, as in London, Paris 
and Edinburgh ;--which cities speak for the gen- 
eral sense of their several countries. Boston and 
Philadelphia dispute, with New York, the claim to 
be chief organ for their several sections,—of New 
England on the one hand, and the middle States on 
the other ;—but, with these exceptions, the verdict of 
New York is impatiently looked for, and patiently en- 
dured, in all other portions of this immense Union ;— 
and the judgments of these large cities are likely to 
be correct, for the very reason that the cities are 
large. The immense body of the commuuity is too 
great to be dictated to by cliquism. The small fash- 
ionables shrink within a very narrow circle. Their 
artificial and enfeebling tastes never penetrate the 
great mass, which, giving way to all its honest im- 
pulses, does not scruple to cry aloud when it is pain- 
ed or pleased, without any dread of offending the lit- 
tle Fadladeen of “small coterie and literary lady.” 
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This condition of things gives a wonderful pro- 
tection to the youthful beginner in arts and litera- 
ture. In the incipient state of genius, it is very easi- 
ly discouraged and made afraid; unless, to the usual 
qualifications and constituents of genius, there be 
added a determined will and a decided tempera- 
ment. When the blood and brain co-operate, there 
is no crushing genius—no quelling its aspirations,— 
no keeping down its mounting spirit and etheri- 
al nature. This was the temperament of Mil- 
ton, Byron, Scott—men of iron inflexibility of pur- 
pose and an elasticity of spirit, which nothing 
might subdue. Had Shelley or Keats partaken of 
Byron’s blood, what might they not have become ? 
The genius in the former case was decidedly supe- 
rior to that of Byron,—but the fierce will of the lat- 
ter was wanting—the pressing energies of a nature 
which found in its impulses the first, if not the only 
rules of its action. 

This digression will be excused. Enough has 
been said to indicate the idea which we entertain on 
the subject. The philosophical thinker in the South, 
if endowed with the proper patriotism, will easily 
understand how it is, that, in our small cities, justice 
is so seldom done to native writers. This is the rea- 
son why the prophet is so seldom esteemed at home. 
He stands in the sunshine of other prophets, and all 
small communities are full of them. There is not 
a puling whipster of nineteen, who, however inca- 
pable of performance, himself, cannot turn up his 
tiny moustache, at the performances of his play-fel- 
low. But with what reverence he bends to the au- 
thority of strangers—critics on the Charles, the 
Hudson, or the Schuylkill; or, beyond, along the 
Thames, the Mersey, or the Seine. He has not 
watched their growth, seen their small progresses, 
grappled with them in boyish strifes and games, 
been made aware of their frequent defects and fee- 
bleness. He sees them by their minds only,—and— 
they are not in his way,—they do not rise to subtract 
from his personal importance in the community to 
which both belong. 

It cannot be so much a reproach to the stranger, 
that he should refuse the justice which one’s own 
people deny. Indeed, without the help and sympa- 
thy of that people, it would be scarce possible that 
the stranger should do justice. How is he to ascer- 
tain our performances, except from ourselves? He 
asks,—what have you done? Where are your per- 
formances,—your books,—your songs,—your sta- 
tues,—your pictures—in so many words—where are 
your jewels! Jewels of mind, of thought, imagina- 
tion, taste and fancy! How seldom does the South- 
ern citizen point to these jewels! How unwilling 
is he to admit that the South possesses them,—un- 
less in his own person. Nay, how commonly will 
he toil in studied disparagement of the achievement 
and the man, which and who, the stranger is willing, 
hay anxious, to eulogise and exalt. We are re- 
minded of what is said by a distinguished German, 
quoted by Zimmerman, of the Germans of his day; 
and we quote the passage here, in the fond hope, 


that, as in the case of the Germans, the reproach, 
Vou. I. 





applied to ourselves, will sting us home, and rouse 
us up to justice, to wisdom, and that complete and 
glorious triumph, which, in Germany, followed close 
on the heels of the sarcasm. This extract is made 
from Zimmerman’s Essay on National Pride, a wan- 
dering and shallow, but pleasing work. 

“In Europe [North America, but particularly the 
Southern parts 2] there exists a great nation distin- 
guished by laboriousness and industry, possessing 
men of inventive faculties, and of great genius, in as 
great number as any other, little addicted to luxury, 
and the most valiant among the brave. This na- 
tion, nevertheless, hates and despises itself; pur- 
chases, praises and imitates only what is foreign; it ima- 
gines that no dress can be elegant, no food or wine deli- 
cwus, or even palatable, no dwelling commodious, wnless 
stuff, taylor, clothes, cook, wine, furniture and architect 
come to ut at an excessive expense and from abroad, 
and what adds a zest to all, from a country inhabited 
by its natural enemies. This singular nation exalts and 
praises solely and above measure, the genius and the 
wit of foreigners, the paintings of foreigners, and espe- 
cially with regard to literature, foreign books written in 
the most miserable style, are solely purchased, read and 
admired by these infatuated people, who knav little even 
of their own history, save from the faulty, unfaithful and 
malicious relations of foreign authors f? 


Would not this passage seem to have been writ- 
ten for us? Is it not true to the letter and the life ? 
Do we not feel the truth and the smart of this sar- 
casm burning on our cheeks? Yet, deserved as it 
was by Germany, when the satire was penned, who 
will dare apply it now to Germany? The ink 
of the obloquy had been scarcely dry, when she be- 
gun to waken up. Thirty years more beheld her in 
possession of aliterature of her own—a literature 
second to none—destined, not merely to win ap- 
plause, but followers, in every land in Christendom. 
Could we but lear to read this lesson right! Could 
the sensation be felt in the right places—burn on the 
right cheeks—make its way into the hearts which 
need it—here, in the South,—we should not despair 
of like results! We should soon have a literature 
of our own, second to none--superior to most! We 
have “invention” and “genius,” in as great degree as 
any other nation, and our sons have shown them- 
selves the “most valiant among the brave.” We 
lack industry, however, and are too much addicted 
toluxury. But one virtue begets another, as one per- 
formance most surely originates two. With the ge- 
nius, the invention and the courage, we shall win 
the rest, and, fortunately for us, the great master 
truth—the nobleness of labor—is beginning, under 
the pressure of necessity, to be everywhere felt. To 
unlearn our vanities—to learn what is due to a pro- 
per pride—that self-dependence only, which renders 
it infinitely more important that we should make 
our own opinions than our woollens,—is the necessa- 
ry lesson which precedes performance, and compli- 
ance with which, secures it. The difference between 
the pride which is conscious, and the vanity which 
boasts of our performances, needs a word only. The 
former consists in a just estimate of one’s self; the 
other in an anxious fretfulness to secure the favora- 
ble estimate of others. The former, in nine of ten 
instances, furnishes‘ an admirable check upon our 


indulgence of the latter, inasmuch, as a proper know- 
16 
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ledge of ourselves, is almost always the precursor 
of our true valuation among those who surround us. 
The one makes public opinion, the other is content 
to beg and hunt for it. The one is identified with a 
loftiness of soul which is always found incompati- 
ble with meanness, and which teaches its possessor 
to dread humiliation more than death. The other 
is a pitiful quality which begets every species of hu- 
miliation, and only seeks, and seldom acquires, more 
than a bastard kind of temporary notoriety. While, 
again, a true estimate of ourselves must beget hu- 
mility, and in most cases preclude every thing like 
our own over-ration ; a becoming pride, on the other 
hand, instructs us in the true appreciation of those 
qualities which are really estimable in the formation 
of character, and especially teaches us how to value 
the coincident duty of fostering and improving them. 

If ever satire was deserved by any people, this of 
the German, is deserved by us. We might almost 
fancy that it was written for us. There is a gra- 
phic minuteness in the detail which fits us exactly. 
Here, we may see the miserable vanity which runs 
after every foreigner, not to do him honor, but to ex- 
tort his acknowledgments ;—which begs praise of 
the foreign tourist and reviewer, who chooses to 
come among us, taking notes, from Saxe Weimar 
down to Marryatt and Buckingham ;—which co- 
pies after the vilest mannerisms of London, Paris 
and Vienna, with all the apish facility of the puppy- 
headed monsters of Yahoo. Here, again, we hear 
the clamorous whinings, at the contempt and con- 
tumely with which we are treated by those persons 
whom we have been proud to honor—the groanings 
and grumblings—equally pitiful and vain—instead 
of the bold defiance and the keen retort, which, 
from nations, as from men, should follow fast upon 
the steps of indignity and wrong. Our independence 
of Great Britain and of other nations, though de- 
claved, is not to be effected by the mere declaration, 
uni il we prove ourselves as capable to contend with 
them in letters and the arts, as we have showed our- 
selves in arms andenergy. It is in the mind of a 
nation, not in its thews and sinews, that its true 
greatness and independence lie. 

We shall consider the subject of American Poe- 
try hereafter. 


THE BRITISH IN AFFGHANISTAN.* 


Our interest in the progress of events, in conntries 
so remote as India, is usually very small. Hence, 
the sudden and terrible disasters of the British in 
Affghanistan—the total annihilation of a large army, 
in the moment of its greatest strength and seeming 
security,—by a people with whose very name we 
were unfamiliar—was an event calculated to sur- 
prise us, and send our curiosity into anew direction. 
In order to gratify this curiosity, our publishers begin 





* A Memoir of India and Avghanistaun, with Observations on 
the present existing and critical state of those countries, &c. 
By J. Harlan, late Counsellor of State, Aid-de-camp, and Gen- 
eralof the Staff, to Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Cabul. Phila- 
delphia, 1842. 





to busy themselves, and the first fruits of their indus- 
try are presented to us in a volume, by a person who 
certainly should be among the fittest to afford us the 
necessary information. 

General Harlan, the writer of this book, is a na- 
tive of our country—at one time, we believe, a phy- 
sician in Philadelphia—who, following his fortune, 
experienced some of its most favorable turns, and 
passed rapidly, with an easy transition, from the em- 
ployment of healing bodies, to the more agreeable 
one of hurting them; beginning as surgeon in the 
service of the East India Company, and ending as 
General of the staff, to Dost Mahomed, one of the 
princes of Affghanistan, whom the British busied 
themselves in hurling from his throne. In this ca- 
reer of our countryman, we do not see that he was 
very successful in his generalship—we believe, in- 
deed, that he got the worst of it in his battles, and 
his sovereign was compelled to abdicate; but the 
Philadelphia papers make out a very pretty history 
of the matter, and compare the progress of the Gen- 
eral, to that of Alexander and Napoleon. 

Making due allowances for the newspaper dispo- 
sition to exaggerate, we have no doubt that General 
Harlan, has seen and done much service, and it is 
very evident that he possesses a vast fund of inter- 
esting material, which only needs an experienced 
writer to make particularly interesting to readers. 
But if the General is a good soldier, he is certainly 
but a poor writer. The pen is a more difficult 
implement thanthe sword. The work, accordingly, 
which is now before us, is very unsatisfactory, con- 
fused in its arrangement, and distinguished by a sad 
swelling and pomposity of diction,—the periods and 
phrases of which bring to mind the odd spectacle of 
an Indian army, with its queer assemblage of tur- 
bans and shawls, its barbaric music, irregular, dis- 
ordered progress—its elephants and its camels. Gen- 
eral Harlan’s taste as a writer, has evidently been 
very much influenced by his eastern associations, 
and he is never satisfied to tell his story in plain 
terms. He must use the most complex phraseology, 
the biggest words, and get the greatest number to- 
gether in order to swell out his rank and file. He 
shows all the ambition of a young beginner, to say 
the finest things that he can fancy. In short, the 
value of this book, depends wholly on its facts, and 
this value is greatly diminished by their unhappy 
and inconsecutive arrangement. The author would 
have done wisely to put his materials in the hands of 
some clever hack—of whom there are hundreds in the 
country—who could have licked his uncouth para- 
graphs into seemly form, and made his volume,—what 
now it is not—a useful and pleasant performance. 
This advice might be followed with profit in the 
preparation of the more elaborate work with which 
we are threatened,—the personal narrative of the 
author, of his eighteen years travel and residence 
in Asia. As the character of General Harlan is un- 
questionable, his experience in Asia considerable, 
his facts new and important, we are really anxious 
that they should have development in a style which 
shall not impair their interest. 
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Affghanistan,—or as General Harlan writes it, 
Avghanistaun—a mode of spelling which we do not 
observe—is a region of no small territorial and polit- 
ical importance. Its importance, in the latter respect, 
may be estimated by a proper regard to the fact that it 
contributes to the formation of a great physical and 
moral barrier, on either hand, to British and Russian 
progress,—thus tending in some degree,—though an 
object of greedy desire to both—to maintain the peace, 
or the appearance of it, between these two grasping 
and ambitious powers, 

The reader can easily trace out the boundaries for 
himself upon the map. The following crowded 
summary, from the pen of another, will assist him in 
his historical progress, through the career of a 
people who seem destined to rise into importance, 
—probably on the ruins of the British Indian Em- 
pire. 


“All the invaders of Hindostan from the date of 
the fabled expeditions of Bacchus and Sesostris, 
down to the period of the European dominion there, 
have penetrated to the Indus, through the passes of 
the mountainous region lying between that river 
and the bounds of the old Persian empire. ‘This re- 
gion—now called Affghanistan—has been, from time 
immemorial, peopled by a number of hardy, warlike 
tribes of the Circassian race, whose language is evi- 
dently derived from the same roots as the Sanscrit 
and Zend. Alexander the Great, and after him 
Seleucus, in their march to India, advanced by the 
route of the river Cabool, passing Jellalabad—where 
Sir Robert Sales’ detachment is now cooped up— 
and crossed the Indus at Attock, the present great 
highway between Affghanistan and the Punjab. 
The former hero is said to have built Candahar, 
which long existed as a Greek colony; and now, 
with Ghuzni, ranks after Cabool, in the short list of 
Affghan towns. Little is known of the condition of 
these tribes from the decline of the kingdoms of the 
Asiatic Greeks, till the fall of the Mahometan power 
of Chorassan left room for Sebectagi—a slave of the 
last sovereign—to establish himself atGhuzni. His 
son and successor, Mahomet the Ghuznivede, about 
the year 1000, extended his sway from the Caspian to 
the Indus, and was saluted by the Caliph with the 
then new title of Sultan. He was the first Moslem 
conquerer who invaded India. He made twelve ex- 
peditions over the Indus; and after rifling the virgin 
wealth of the Hindoo cities, and reducing the Rajahs 
to submission, this favorite of eastern romance re- 
turned to Ghuzni, with his accumulated treasures. 
His son—Massoud—was stripped of Affzhanistan 
by the Seljuk Turks, against whom he fell in battle, 
A. D. 10338. One hundred and twenty years after- 
wards, under Mahomet of Ghore, the Affzhans re- 
gained their power in these provinces; but in 1227, 
the irruption of the Satars of Zingis again drove 
them beyond the Indus; and their Sultan—Gellaled- 

iN—was chased into Kurdistan, where he lost his 
life. A band of his followers entered the service of 
the Seljuk Turks of Asia Minor; and the grandson 
of one of his leaders was Othman, the founder of the 
present Turkish dynasty. 

“The Affghan rulers of Delhi still retained their 
authority over the Mahometan Rajahs of Northern 
Hindostan, and their power even survived the short 

ut terrible invasion of Tamerlane, whose myriads 
of horsemen in 1398 spread devastation from the In- 
dus, which they crossed at the Attock, to the Gan- 
es. Beber, a descendant of Tamerlane, in 1506, 
made himself master of Cabool, and in 1526 took 
Delhi, subverted the old Affghan dynasty, and estab- 
— the empire ofthe Great Mogul. His successor, 
€ great Emperor Akhbar, wielded his mighty power 








in prosperity; but after his death, in 1610, the Uzbek 
Tartars took possession of Cabool, and the Persians 
of Candahar; and in 1707, at the death of Arungze- 
be, the empire rapidly declined. The Ghilzie tribe 
of Affghans now rose to great power. In 1720, they 
took Ispahan,'and for twenty years ruled from the 
Indus to the Tigris. About the same time the Mah- 
rattas extended their power in the south; the Sikhs 
overran Lahore and Delhi; the Rajboots asserted 
their independence, and the Rohilla Affghans wrest- 
ed the northern provinces from the feeble Moguls. 

“In 1793, Nadir Khan expelled the Ghilzies from 
Persia, traversed Affghanistan, and added another 
to the long list of robber conquerors, or invaders of 
Hindostan. In 1797, Ahmeed Shah, an Affghan, re- 
volted from his authority, and founded at Cabool the 
present dynasty. On the death of Zamain Shah, 
about 1800, the brothers Mahomet and Soojah con- 
tested the throne, and repeatedly expelled one ano- 
ther from the country. Soojah was finally compell- 
ed to take refuge in India, and to throw himself into 
the hands of the British authorities there. In 1819, 
the old “Lion of the Punjaub,” ruler of the Sikhs, 
and the robber ally of the honorable East India Com- 
pany, took advantage of the dissensions in Affg}ian- 
istan, and added Pessimer, the eastern key to the 
kingdom, to his own dominion of Lahore. In 1826 
Mahomet was dethroned, and fled Hebat. About 
this time, the apprehensions of England for the safety 
of the Indian Empire became excited, in consequence 
of the successes of Russia in the neighborhood of 
Afighanistan. But instead of compelling Runjut 
Singh to restore Peshamer to Dost Mahomet, 
who then occupied the throne of Cabool, and who 
urged his claim for restitution upon the only power 
who could effectually accomplish his just wishes, 
the East India Government preferred to allow their 
al! to retain his conquests. The opportunity of 
maxing friends of the tribes who held the highway 
to India from the west, was not long lost; for Dost 
Mahomet, wearied with unavailing applications to 
the British, attempted by other means to retain the 
territory he had lost, and negociated with Persia and 
with Russian Officers for assistance. Lord Aukland 
Governor General! of India, then stepped forward to 
the assistance of Rujet Singh, and taking up the old 
despised Shah Soojah, sent him back to Affghanistan 
with a large force of European troops, Sepoys, and 
Sikhs. In 1839 General Keane, at the head ofa 
part of his army, took Ghuzni; and in a few months 
Dost Mahomet was made prisoner and sent to India, 
and the Kingdom was reduced under the subjection 
of the British and their puppet, the Shah Soojah. 
Sir Alexander Burns, and the other officers at Ca- 
bool, deemed their acquisition perfectly secure down 
to the moment of the assassination of the principal 
officers, and the breaking out of the ‘rebellion,’ though 
it was apparent to some of the English that the pow- 
erful tribe of Ghilzies had combined and vowed ven- 
geance for the inexcusable slaughter of the occu- 
pants of one of their forts by Lieut. Lynce’s troop. 
A son of Dost Mahomet now heads the Afighans, 
and a war of many months is likely to ensue; for 
the British are not likely to sit down quietly with 
the loss of their conquest, which had cost them 
over £16,000,000; especially as their dominion in 
India is so mainly dependent on the prestige of con- 
tinued success.” 


The course of Great Britain, in this affair, has 
been characteristic, and based upon her insane am- 
bition of universal empire. Under a partial fear 
that Russia was making too rapid approaches to- 
wards her territorial dominions in the East, and ac- 
quiring an undue influence over the native princes, 
she proposes a new career of conquest for herself, 
availing herself of the miserable and usual pretext, 
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of assisting one of the kings of the country to his 
throne. The plain import of the interference—to 
which, as we learn, the East India Company itself 
was opposed—was founded upon her old policy of 
fomenting war among the native princes, and when 
they were most exhausted, interposing her power, 
determining between them, and converting into her 
mere puppet, the creature whom she favored. This 
person, as already seen, was Shah Shujah—an equal 
imbecile and fool—possibly preferred by the British 
for this very reason. He is represented as not be- 
ing popular with his people, while the deposed sove- 
reign, Dost Mahomed, was singularly so. In the 
description given of the character of this latter mon- 
arch, General Harlan differs vastly from Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes. The former describes him as timid, 
but savage; vain beyond measure; a monster of ra- 
pacity ; utterly perfidious ; devoted to gold; addicted 
to murder, to lying, to lechery, to all manner of pro- 
fligacy and crime. Sir Alexander Burnes, on the 
contrary, represents him as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of his country; as having established every 
where order and security; as the patron of industry, 
business and enterprise; the friend of justice, which 
he daily administered strictly according to law; mo- 
derate in his taxation; abstemious in his indulgen- 
ces; the prohibiter of wine and spirits throughout 
the country ;—which, indeed, was ihe only subject of 
complaint which his countrymen urged against his 
rule. 

It isdifficult to reconcile these two descriptions. 
We must add, to do justice to our countryman, that 
his opportunities for a personal knowledge of Dost 
Mahomed, were very much superior to those of 
Burnes. It must be added, also, that the difference 
is very considerable between the judging of a char- 
acter, per se, and by personal contact, and judging of 
the same character by its effects upon a nation. 
Take, for example, the personal character of Oliver 
Cromwell, and contrast it with what should seem to 
be the character of one who, in the eyes of the world, 
had raised the name and fame of his country to the 
high eminence which England, during his usurpa- 
tion, confessedly maintained in the regard of sur- 
rounding nations. 

But the English, notwithstanding this report of 
Burnes and others—their own officers and agents— 
favorable to Dost Mohamed ;—gave the preference to 
his inferior and rival, and in.a rapid march of con- 
quest, disfigured and stained as usual by acts of 
great crime and injustice, they drove the former into 
exile, and put Shah Shujah upon the throne. 

This miserable puppet soon excited discontent, by 
his crimes and injustice, among the people whom he 
governed. In this career, he was not suffered to 
monopolize the game. The British officers and men 
contributed their efforts, also, towards incurring and 
increasing their own and the odium of the prince 
whom they had put in power. Among other follies 
and offences of which they were guilty, was that of 
scandalizing the native religion. Accordingly, the 
insurrection which ensued, partakes of the nature of, 
and is, indeed, called, a holy war, for the expulsion 











of the infidels. They will expel them. The safety 
of the British was found in the prestige of a name,— 
in a long stream of uninterrupted successes.—The 
charm once broken, what is to hinder a league of 
the whole Mussulman population, throughout India, 
in the cause of the Faith? Nothing, that we can 
see,—and it is apparent that the more enlightened 
among the English look to this result with fear and 
trembling. The day of Indian emancipation from 
the counting-house despotism under which it has 
so long toiled, groaned and suffered, is drawing 
nigh; and with it, we trust, all that cruellest form of 
tyranny, inevitable from colonial servitude to a re- 
mote dominion. 

At the moment when the British felt themselves 
most secure in Affghanistan, the Imaums preached 
the war of Islamism; and, at a concerted signal, 
five millions of people rose in arms. The British 
seem to have been feebly officered. Sir William 
MeNaghten is deseribed by General Harlan as “a 
conceited gentleman, who marched into Affghanis- 
tan with the air of Bombastes Furioso.” It is very 
evident that General Elphinstone was out of place 
in his command.* According to Harlan, the politi- 
cal rule of the British in India, was as feeble as the 
military. ‘The political affairs of the English had 
again fallen into the hands of less competent agents : 
a young Lieutenant of the Bombay artillery, who is 
remarkable for obstinacy and stupidity, and an old 
invalid of high character and imbecile mind.” The 
Affghans triumphed. Burnes, McNaghten, and oth- 
er chiefs, were massacred. 'The whole British army 
shared their fate; and the work of conquest has to 
be begun anew :—if, indeed, taught wisdom by re- 
verse, the present British ministry does not see the 
policy of addressing themselves to the task, rather 
of securing their old possessions, than aiming at the 
acquisition of others. By grasping at new, they risk 
all. Harlan tells us that the resources of the Aff- 
ghans are such, that they can afford to be defeated 
every day for six months. The population, like that 
of all Eastern countries, is singularly numerous. 
Unlike the people of India generally, it is also sin- 
gularly brave—a hardy, indomitable race—mountain 
bred—strengthened by its toils, made active by its 
difficulties, and rendered secure in a thousand re- 
treats among its rugged fastnesses. They may be 
driven from immediately before the path of a large 
veteran army, but they will close upon flank and 
rear, harrass it by unremitted assault, and overwhelm 
it at last. We, who see in Great Britain only a 
common enemy, shall have no reason to regret this 
result. We should pray for it, in the natural feeling 
which prompts us against the invader of a free and 
remote people, who have given no cause of offence ;— 
doubly pray for it, as we cannot but regard the ca- 
lamities of Great Britain as among the providential 
securities of America. 





* Of what a horrible treachery was this gentleman guilty, 
who, with his principal officers, consented to abandon his 
soldiers, and take the offered protection of Akbar Khan ? With 
the conviction that his disappearance was to be the signal for 
the massacre of his troops, should he not have died with them? 
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WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


Witii1aM MotruErwe tt was a young Scottish poet 
of considerable merit, who died at the early age of 
thirty-five. He was the editor of a newspaper at 
Glasgow, the author of some clever periodical pa- 
pers, and the compiler of an excellent collection of 
ancient ballads, as well English as Scottish. His 
own original labors consist chiefly of poems, narra- 
tive and lyrical, contained in a single volume, which 
is now before us. With this work we were familiar 
some years ago in the English edition, and wonder- 
ed, then, that no American reprint had been made. 
The task has been very neatly executed by the Bos- 
ton press. 

The poetry of Motherwell is distinguished chiefly 
by its tenderness and quaintness. Its objectionable 
features are a too frequent use of obsoletisms, and 
an affected style of expression, which, however in 
harmony with old English literature, is foreign to 
our times, and unsuited to our modes of speech and 
reading. There are no advantages, from the adop- 
tion of these affectations, sufficient to reconcile us to 
them. The existing language would have been found 
not only equal to the expression of the necessary 
idea, but superior to that which is employed. Tricks 
in literature may serve a present purpose, but are 
always more or less detrimental to permanent repu- 
tation. 

But our purpose is rather to commend than to 
criticise. Bating the above exceptions, the reader 
will find pleasure in the perusal of these poems. 
Without exhibiting many marks of power, much 
imagination or originality of idea, they are sweet, 
melodious expositions of a gentle heart, saddened by 
suffering into the utterance of a continual melan- 

choly. They are almost uniformly pensive, and not 
unfrequently desponding even to gloom. The least 
s0,are the poems which relate to the Northmen. 
These are quite spirited, and though merely studies 
in art, and not devoted to the expression of the wri- 
ter’s own feelings and sensibilities, yet, as the pieces 
upon which he has bestowed the most care, they are 
like to be those by which he can be best commended. 
One ortwo of his ballads are, however, very touch- 
ing—We may instance, for example, those of 
“Jeanie Morrison,” and ‘My head is like to rend, 
Willie.” “The Madman’s Love,” is in bad taste. 
Such subjects are seldom well-chosen. ‘Halbert 
the Grim,” is a vulgar common-place; and the “Lo- 
ver’s Dirge” a very puling ditty, the affectations of 
which are singularly unprofitable. We give a sin- 
gle specimen from the volume, our choice being de- 
termined as much by the popular chaunt of the Tem- 
perance Societies, as by the special merits of the 
piece,—there being twenty in the volume, which we 
consider very far superior. 


THE WATER! THE WATER! 


Tue Water! the Water! 
The joyous brook for me, 

That tuneth, through the quiet night, 
Its ever-living glee. 

The Water! the Water! 





That sleepless merry heart, 


Which gurgles on unstintedly, 
And loveth to impart 

To all around it, some small measure 

Of its own most perfect pleasure. 


The Water! the Water! 
The gentle stream for me, 
That gushes from the old gray stone, 
Beside the alder tree. 
The Water! the Water! 
That ever-bubbling spring 
I loved and looked on while a child, 
In deepest wondering,— 
And asked it whence it came and went, 
And when its treasures would be spent. 


The Water! the Water! 
The merry, wanton brook, 
That bent itself to pleasure me, 
Like mine own shepherd crook. 
The Water! the Water! 
That sang so sweet at noon, 
And sweeter still all night, to win 
Smiles from the pale proud moon, 
And from the little fairy faces 
That gleam in heaven’s remotest places. 


The Water! the Water! 
The dear and blessed thing, 
That all day fed the little flowers 
On its banks blossoming. 
The Water! the Water! 
That murmured in my ear, 
Hymns of a saint-like purity, 
That angels well might hear; 
And —- in the gates of heaven, 
How meek a pilgrim had been shriven. 


The Water! the Water! 
Where I have shed salt tears, 
In loneliness and friendliness, 
A thing of tender years. 
The Water! the Water! 
Where I have happy been, 
And showered upon its bosom flowers 
Culled from each meadow green, 
And idly hoped my life would be 
So crowned by love’s idolatry. 


The Water! the Water! 
My heart yet burns to think 

How cool thy fountain sparkled forth, 
For parched lip to drink. 

The Water! the Water! 
Of mine own native glen; 

The gladsome tongue I oft have heard, 
But ne’er shall hear again; 

Though fancy fills my ear for aye 

With sounds that live so far away! 


The Water! the Water! 2 
The mild and glassy wave, 

Upon whose broomy banks I’ve longed 
To find my silent grave. 

The Water! the Water! 
Oh! bless’d to me thou art; 

Thus sounding in life’s solitude, 
The music of my heart, 

And filling it, despite of sadness, 

With dreamings of departed gladness. 


The Water! the Water! 
The mournful, pensive tone, 
That whispered to my heart how soon 
This weary life was done. 
The Water! the Water! 
That rolled so bright and free, 
And bade me mark how beautiful 
Was its soul’s purity ; P 
And how it glanced to heaven its wave, 
As wandering on it sought its grave. 
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MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER.* 


Hap the author of this novel, in search of a sub- 
ject, been solicitous of one only which could furnish 
the greatest proportion of insane crime and gross 
brutality, he could not, by any possibility, have hap- 
pened upon one more to his purpose than that which 
he has chosen. Sir Henry Morgan was one of the 
basest, blackest and most brutal of all the,base, black 
and brutal wretches, engaged in buccaneering on 
the coasts of South America. As a history, this 
book gives a very full detail of his monstrous offen- 
ces against God and humanity. It is an unadulter- 
ated, unqualified chronicle of foul and murderous 
offences, as well against all human sense, as against 
the laws of man and the interests of society; and 
the author, totally without the genius which can re- 
fine, or the tastes which might soften, has contrived, 
if possible, to exaggerate the monstrous brutalities 
of his monstrous hero. Briefly, this story is totally 
devoid of merit. It is not only without skill or in- 
genuity, as a work of art, but it is coarsely and 
clumsily written. The style is execrable—without 
force or neatness, inharmonious, and frequently un- 
grammatical. It would be difficult to designate one 
quality of worth—one redeeming feature—whether 
of taste, interest, sentiment oringenuity, which might 
commend it to tte momentary consideration of any 
reader. It is a mere chronicle of debaucheries, rob- 
beries and murders, detailed in language equally 
coarse and clumsy—one half of it absolutely disgust- 
ing, and the rest, shocking equally to the social and 
the human nature. It is somuch unmitigated moral 
filth,—decidedly the very worst and meanest of its 
class, which we have ever laid hands on. 





GRIFFIN’S SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WE spoke, in our last number, of the School Books 
for the South, published by S. Babcock & Co., 
Charleston. As itis not our purpose to be partial, 
or to do injustice in any quarter, let us include 
among the list of publishers engaged in the becom- 
ing duty of making our home books of education, the 
name of Mrs. Griffin, of Macon, an accomplished 
lady, who writes well, and is governed by a graceful 
and discriminating judgment. Her books for chil- 
dren are, a Southern Primary Reader, a volume of 
simple and easy lessons for children; a Southern Se- 
cond, and a Southern Third Class Book. This last is 
a pleasant compilation for very young readers, con- 
sisting of little sketches in brief easy lessons, such 
as will be likely equally to beguile and to inform the 
young. Several of the pieces, we perceive, are taken 
from the writings in the Rose-Bud, by Mrs. Gilman. 
The Second Class Book, contains lessons in prose and 
verse, designed for middle classes; the selections 
for which seem to be judiciously made—in man 
respects from Southern periodicals and by Southern 
writers—among whom we recognise the names of 
Judge Charkon, Mrs. Gilman, Miss Lee, &c. We 
commend these books to the examination of South- 
ern teachers generally, since we know nothing, in 
the shape of school teaching, whichis more absolute- 
ly important in the South, than by having this class 
of writings, prepared among ourselves, at home. 





‘ 2 Sir Henry Morgan, the Buccaneer. By the author of 
_ eefer,” etc. 2-vols. 12mo., Philadelphia reprint. 


QUAIN’S ANATOMICAL PLATES.* 


Tue Publishers have sent us a specimen of this 
forthcoming and seemingly very valuable work, but 
we scarce know what to do with it. Our studies of 
brain and heart do not relate to their exterior organi- 
zation; and if we undertake to anatomize, in any 
degree, these controlling portions of the human 
frame, it is rather in relation to their moral capaci- 
ties and sensibilities, than to their outward forms 
and merely physical delineations. Our judgment, 
therefore, must depend upon that of others, whose 
familiarity with the subject entitles them to speak 
confidently on its mysteries. We perceive that the 
work is commended by several of our highest Sur- 
gical and Medical authorities; and have no doubt, 
therefore, that it will supply a want, in the depart- 
ment of study to which it is addressed. The volume 
will consist of 450 or 500 pages, letter press, beauti- 
fully printed, and be illustrated by two hundred 
splendidly engraved 4to. plates. The price fifteen 
dollars. 





THE BUFFALO LITERARY MESSENGER, 


SrzMS8 a pleasing sheet of eight pages. It consists 
of original and selected matter, in very equal pro- 
portion. It deserves a very fair rank among the 
numerous of its order—is arranged with judgment, 
and very neatly printed. 





ADDENDA. 


Amonc the forthcoming English publications, we 
note a “Journal of a Tour to Constantinople—by the 
Marquis of Londonderry ;”’—a work by Thomas 
Moule, with a curious and not unattractive title, 
“The Heraldry of Fish,” which promises, among 
other things of interest, ‘a description of mermaids, 
tritons and shell-fish.” Let the gourmand be on the 
look-out.—W. C. Taylor announces the “Romantic 
Biography of the age of Elizabeth,”—an age which 
was itself a long and splendid romance.—Charles 
Mason has in press, “A Narrative of various jour- 
neys in Belochistan, Affghanistan, and the Pun- 
jaub;” aregion of which the desire to know some- 
thing is equally general and active, in consequence 
of the British disasters there ; to satisfy which, we 
are promised in addition, the ‘Personal Narrative 
of a residence at Cabul, of the late Sir Alexander 
Burnes.” Sir Alexander Burnes, who is stated to be 
a grandson of the poet Burns, was, as our readers 
will remember, one of the first victims to the out- 
break, or insurrection, of the Affghans. He wasa 
gentleman of worth, courage and capacity, whose 
opinions in some important respects, were opposed 
to the measures adopted by his government in India. 
Other books are announced, but of less interesting 
promise. 


MISCELLANY. 


JAMES BOOTH. 


A Beavrort boy of this name, who had served 
under Marion, and had always displayed singular 
courage and intrepidity, was tried at Beaufort, at 
the close of the war, for numerous robberies. We 
gather this fact from an old letter in Tefft’s collec- 
tion. Can any of our Beaufort friends say what was 
a oat of this trial, and what was the fate of this 

oy? 





_* Quain’s Anatomical Plates, with references and Physiolo- 
gical comments. Edited by Joseph Pancoast, M. D., Professor 
of Anatomy in the Jefferson Medical College, Surgeon to the 





— Hospital, etc. (In press.]—Philadelphia, Carey & 
art. 
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NANTIHALA—INDIAN TRADITION. 


We are permitted to copy from a private letter, 
the following extract, which comprises an interest- 
ing Indian tradition, new to us and probably to most 
of our readers. The letter is from the pen of a lady. 
We could wish that her taste for the moral pictur- 
esque, were more general among her sex. We 
might then save from oblivion many exquisite le- 
gends of the Indian tribes, bright fancies and sweet 
romances, which are every day escaping from us, 
and which, carefully preserved, and coupled with 
their proper localities, would, in time to come, make 
holy our streams and mountains, and do for our 
country what the olden genius has done for classic 
Greece. 


“The Nantihala is a small, but beautiful river, 
which pursues a devious course through an elevated 
tract of country in this county, (Franklin, N. C.) 
This tract was obtained from the Cherokees, by pur- 
chase, in 1836. The few Indians formerly settled on 
the banks of the Nantihala, seem never to have 
adapted their agricultural efforts to their lofty situa- 
tion. They cultivated but little of the soil, and in 
this respect differed considerably from the main bo- 
dy of the Cherokee nation, who, as you are well 
aware, carried the agricultural arts to a greater ex- 
tent than any of the Indian nations of the South. 
The Nantihala tribe lived principally by the chase. 
The greater portions of the Nantihala mountains 
are uninhabited. The beauty and grandeur of the 
scenery would greatly delight the visiter. The chief 
elevation is fifteen hundred feet above the common 
level of the country, and its length fifteen miles. 
The table land, at the highest point, is five miles 
long, but so narrow for a considerable distance, that, 
if two wagons happen to meet, one must be drawn 
back. To prevent this difficulty, some one, before 
reaching this pass, goesahead. ‘The river Nantiha- 
la, according to the Indian account, takes its name 
because of its passage between two clifis which rise 
abruptly from the water,—and by which hangs a 
tale. Nantihala literally signifies, in the Indian lan- 
guage, “between the rocks.” The tradition goes, 
and is commonly told in the same way, by the na- 
tives, that these cliffs, many years ago, were the 
abode of a great serpent. His destruction, though 
much desired, was deemed impracticable, owing to 
the poisonous nature of his breath,—the effects of 
which were so fatal when he was angry, that any at- 
tempt to intrude upon him, at such a time, was ha- 
zardous in the extreme. At length, an enterprising 
Cherokee warrior, unwilling to abandon such ex- 
cellent hunting-grounds, and, perhaps, anxious to 
increase his fame by the destruction of so terrible an 
enemy, prepared to make the effort. Accordingly, 
setting off alone, and perhaps without declaring his 
intention, he quietly pursued his way to the summit 
of the cliff opposite that which the serpent occupied. 
There he discovered the enemy composed in an easy 
coil, and enjoying the rays of the meridian sun. The 
warrior, after deliberately watching his object, chose 
his position, and cautiously proceeded to gather 
around him an immense quantity of pine knots, 
which he arranged in a circle, in the centre of which 
he took his own station. This done, he kindled a 
fire at several points around him, and when com- 
pletely enveloped in the smoke and flame, he direct- 
ed his arrows at the monster. He was soon rejoiced 
by hearing his victim fall into the water. After a 
Short time he ventured to leave his bulwarks, which, 
we may suppose, had become too hot to hold him,— 
and to return home, highly elated with a conquest 
which had baffled the powers of all his tribe.” 








Thus far writes the lady. She will not be unwil- 
ling to heara probable solution of this tradition; 
which, we may venture to assure our readers, ac- 
cording to our version of the facts, is as finely alle- 
gorical as any thing of the sort contained in ancient 
fable. The serpent is a mountain lake, which has 
become stagnant. Hence it lies coiled in the sun, 
and its poisonous breath makes it hazardous for any 
body to approachit. The fire which the hunter 
kindles is a volcanic eruption, which splits the rock 
and gives a passage to the waters, which now find 
their way—‘Nantihala,” between the rocks. The 
distinct falling of the snake which the warrior hears, 
is plainly indicative of this fall of the stagnant wa- 
ter into the new channels which are laid open for its 
passage. Its poisonous influence ceases, the mo- 
ment it is set in motion; and hence the serpentis 
saidto perish. It perishes by fire—in a moment—by 
a sudden event—and from a source which has envel- 
oped itself insmoke. No better terms could be em- 
ployed by a savage people to indicate an earthquake, 
accompanied with a volcanic exhibition. The 
achievement is naturally ascribed, by a simple peo- 
ple, who are ignorant of the resources of the physi- 
cal nature, to one of their chief men,—just as, in 
Grecian fable, like events are in like manner as- 
cribed to persons. Apollo slaying the Python is a 
very similar fable. Possibly, in the case of the 
Nantihala tradition, the cunning warrior may have 
been in the neighbourhood at the time of the explo- 
sion, and witnessing the effects, invented the fable 
for the benefit of his countrymen and his own popu- 
larity. Or it may be, that, accidentally, or with de- 
sign, by the aid of fire, he opened a passage for the 
waters between the cliffs, on the edge of which lay 
the basin of the lake. A close inspection of the re- 
gion, with these conjectures in mind, we recommend 
to the fair lady correspondent, when next she goes 
forth on the banks of the “devious Nantihala.” To 
our poets this story is so much raw material, and not 
very inferior to that of which, under the name of 
the “Dragon of Rhodes,” Schiller has wrought one 
of his most beautiful minor romances. 





SOUTH-WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue Tuscaloosa “ Monitor’ tells us that a Mr. 
Thomas Marshall, of that city, has in his posses- 
sion a stone idol, or image, which was found ata 
distance of twelve miles from Tuscaloosa, near the 
river, evidently the relic of some race, superior to 
the Indian. It is the representation, according to 
this paper, of a human being; about ten inches in 
length, of very good proportions, and all the features 
of the head and face distinctly chiselled. The top 
of the head is flat, and has on one side four or five 
cuts or gashes. This image was first exposed to 
view on the overthrow of a tree, by the roots, when 
it was laid bare in the uptorn earth. Néar the spot, 
a more curious discovery was made, in a complete 
set of elegant weights, of a fine black polished stone, 
from an ounce to a pound, seoumending very hear- 
ly with the standard of weights now in use. If these 
are genuine antiques, they may suggest, by these 
very standards, some clue to the people by which 
they were employed. They render it conclusive of 
an antiquity very different from that of our imme- 
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diate Indian predecessors,—though, perhaps, we 
need no additional proofs to this effect, beyond those 
which we already possess. The Editor of the Moni- 
tor further states, chat the same gentleman, Mr. Max- 
well, gathered from several mounds—which are 
from fifty to eighty feet high, sixteen miles from Tus- 
caloosa, and near the town of Carthage—a number 
of hatchets, and vessels of stone,—spears, &c. We 
should be better pleased to have a minute descrip- 
tion of these remains, which prove the use of iron 
and the knowledge of its artistical use, among the 
unknown people in question. The accumulation of 
little atoms of information of this sort, may lead us 
to the history, as well as the graves of this perished 
people; and, taken in connection with the imperfect 
yecords of the Northmen, may afford us_ lights 
ot a kind, to conduct our footsteps with equal satis- 
faction and certainty, to the most important trea- 
sures of American antiquity. 

The mounds spoken of above, are all connected 
with lines of fortification. We have long been of 
the opinion, that these mounds were less employed 
for the purposes of burial than defence; and were, 
no doubt, intended as places of final struggle—cita- 
dels of superior strength and elevation—where the 
few, contending with the many, might be possessed 
of the important advantage attending supefior height 
of position for the use of stones and missiles, and 
for grappling, foot to foot, with the upward-strug- 
gling assailant. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We congratulate ourselves no less than our friends, 
with the assurance that, hereafter, there will be no 
dearth of good matter for the pages of the Magnolia. 
We have not merely promises but proofs to this ef- 
fort. Contributions reach us almost daily, from all 
Fame of the South; papers of excellent sense, and 

e forcible expression. We begin to believe that 
the right chord, in the sectional character, has been 
touched—its pride, ambition and sense of shame— 
and that, hereafter, the noble instrument of Southern 
mind, will be found to discourse most healthful and 
copious music. We shall, at all events, watch, 
work and pray for it—It is with some reluctance 
that we give i, in the present number to the cri- 
tique on the April issue of the Knickerbocker. We 
take no pleasure in squabbling with contemporaries, 
and shall studiously avoid it whenever we can. 
What has been said by this journal with reference 
to the Knickerbocker, has resulted from a sense of 
sectional and individual injury; and simply from a 
determination to resent aggression, and resist injus- 
tice upon the threshhold. We publish the paper of 
our correspondent on the score of its onl sense, 
truth, and general excellence. We can assure 
our readers—though this will not be necessary after 
the perusal of this essay,—that his is one of our fine 
“roman hands,” which, though, in this essay, en- 
gaged only in its lighter and least labored exercises, 
still betrays the felicity of touch which distinguishes 
the hand of the master. We may add, with some 
slight shuddering, that his precedent is an ugly one 
for magazine literature. If critics go so deliberate- 
ly to work in the “Domitian-like” employment of 
laying bare all the flies which it embalms, the sen- 
sation will be a terrible one, most like an earth- 
quake, through the whole broad land of Maga.—In 
our next the stories of the “‘Clairvoyante” and “Love 
and Consumption” will both be brought to a close; 
and here we take occasion to repeat our wishes to 
contributors, that they give us as few articles as pos- 
sible which require serial publication. The effect 
will be, whatever the excellence of the article, to 
delay its appearance; since, as a general rule, we 
shall always give place and preference to those per- 





formances, which are unique and publishable entire, 
Our exceptions to this rule, are made only in the 
case of some very popular writers. Young beginners, 
wade ean must be confined strictly to their bounds, 
hen they grow famous, they can command their 
own terms. Inthe meantime they must work hard, 
take up as little space as possible, finish up well, 
and wait patiently tor the call. It is with the young 
author in magazines, as with the young man in 
company. He must bide his time to speak, then 
say as little as possible. People then will acknow- 
ledge his modesty and judgment whatever may be 
their doubts as to his genius. There isno real hard- 
ship in the limits which we seek to impose upon our 
correspondents. Our pages are large, and in the em- 
bodiment of such conceptions, whether of argu- 
ment or story, which are at all proper for magazine 
pages, eight of ours, in most cases, should be am- 
ple for the elucidation of any scheme. We shall al- 
ways cheerfully recognize the exception to this rule, 
whenever it shall present itself. e can say no- 
thing of “Bellview” and ‘“Anahatta,” until their con- 
cluding portions are received. Nay, we shall not 
even read them, until the whole is placed before us, 
in decent manuscript.—This matter of manuscript, 
by the way, is a subject to be considered more res- 
ectfully by writers, if they desire to win readers. 
e shall always take for granted that the thoughts of 
a contributor, are, in his own estimation, not worth 
reading, when he refuses to write them out intelligi- 
bly for his reader. This conviction, may have the 
effect of sending many a choice spirit to the shades. 
Acheron may receive tenants, which a little pains- 
taking might have prepared for the springs of Agan- 
ippe. Many articles lie over, which we should have 
been pleased to publish in this number. We shall 
make what haste we can to despatch them, each, in 
turn, before the freshness of their present interest is 
lessened. We have been disappointed in not re- 
ceiving some communications which we had expec- 
ted, from rare hands, but in place of them we have 
others, of which publisher and reader will have no 
reason to be ashamed. Dr. Caruthers writes us, 
that the article, “Love and Consumption,” having 
grown, beyond calculation, under his hands, he will 
not be able, yet awhile, to commence his regular 
novel. He is, however, busy marshalling his le- 
gions, arranging his plan of performance, and get- 
ting all things in preparation for a vigorous cam- 
aign.— We look daily for the papers of Professor 
ongstreet, as, we have no doubt, so also do our rea- 
ders. But, patience proves the dessert, and—im- 
proves it.—All business with the Editor of this Ma- 
— must be done by letter. Communications 
aving reference to the contents of the work, are 
properly addressed ‘to the Editor of the Magnolia, 
care of Pendleton, Burges & James, Charleston, S$. 
C.”—The postage in all such cases should be paid. 
We are in receipt of the following accepted arti- 
cles, in addition to others, which still remain on 
hand, acknowledged in our last. Viz:—1. The 
Warlike Resources of the United States. 2. “Who 
knows?” by Richard Henry Wilde. 3. A Day in 
the Woods of Lower Canada. 4. The Confessions 
of St. Augustin. 5. Brigandage in the United 
States. 6. Fragments of French Travel. 7. On 
Chance and the Doctrine of ‘Chances. 8. Come to 
the Sycamore. 9. Our Village Prospect. 10. Ec- 
logue—Famine, War, Disease. 11. Lines—Miss 
L——. 12. The Burial. 13. The Land that we 
live in. 14. The Peasant Queen—&c., &e. © 
We repeat, for the benefit of others, that we shall 
forbear all notice of articles which we decline to 
publish. We regard as an editorial barbarity, the 
practice of subjecting to a ridicule, which is fre- 
quently witless, the immature performances of the 
young beginner. We prefer to say nothing on the 
subject. 


